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THE 1938 CONVENTION OF THE 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Why Not Give Yourself a Change of Scene and an Opportunity to Know 
Another Part of Your State? 


See old Lookout Mountain, famous in song and story; the breath- 
taking panorama of Moccasin Bend, known throughout the world; 
Signal Mountain, with its 1,000 views; the Grand Canyon of the 
Tennessee River, where the mighty stream breaks through the 
mountains; Rock City Gardens, a natural wonderland; beautiful 
Ruby Falls, 145-foot underground cataract; Fort Oglethorpe, 
home of the Sixth United States Cavalry; the great $32,000,000 
Chickamauga Dam, now under construction by the TVA; Lookout 
Mountain Incline Railway, steepest in the world; the Civil War 





locomotive “General,” of Andrews raid fame; the Chattanooga 
Astronomical Observatory, finest in the South; and the Civil War 
battlefields of Chickamauga, now a great national military park; 
Wauhatchie, Lookout Mountain or “The Battle Above the Clouds,” 
and Missionary Ridge with their hundreds of monuments and 
markers. These are sights which annually lure many thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the world and they should be familiar 


to the teachers of Tennessee. 


the Cherokee Indian chief; the one-hundredth 











MEETING 
FACILITIES 


Chattanooga’s huge Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Auditorium, 
finest in the state, will house the 
general sessions of the conven- 
tion, the largest sectional meet- 
ings, the commercial exhibits 
and the association’s offices and 
headquarters — all under one 
roof. Near-by halls will take 
care of the other sectional gath- 
erings. No long walks of many 


blocks to sectional meetings. 











ALSO 


Chattanooga has more than 400 industrial 
plants producing upwards of 1,500 different 
articles. These offer a chance to see manu- 
facturing processes you have always dreamed 
about. 


AND 


Here is a very particular reason why Chat- 
tanooga wants the association next year: 
1938 marks three of the city’s historic anni- 
versaries—the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Chattanooga by John Ross, 


THE CHATTANOOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


anniversary of the removal of the Cherokee 
Indians from this region to the west by the 
treaty of 1838, and the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Battles of Chickamauga, 
Wauhatchie, Lookout Mountain, and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

An amendment to the constitution, making it 
possible for the association’s convention to 
meet anywhere in the state will be offered at the 
January assembly meeting. Your support for 
this amendment and for the convention in 
Chattanooga next April is requested. 
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ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


A New Type of Elementary Textbooks 
in Close Harmony with 


THE REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM COMMISSION 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Notable Authorship 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Editor of The English Journal, Head of the English Department, | 
Chicago Teachers College, and Chairman of the Curriculum Commission, National Council of 
Teachers of English; E. E. LEWIS, widely known specialist in public’school work, and Professor 

eo of Education, Ohio State University; and several other authors actively engaged in teaching. 


The Philosophy of This Series 


In this latest series, as in this authoritative Report, the emphasis is°on English in social situations 
within the experience of pupils. The series is distinguished by simplicity. It teaches a few funda- 
° mental things thoroughly. It is based on the philosophy that all children need two things— | 
(1) motivation and (2) guidance; that pupils need to purpose, to plan, to execute, to appraise, and 

to repeat this fourfold process over and over again in varied thought-provoking exercises. For 

these goals it provides purposeful activities. It integrates English with other school subjects 

O7 and with pupils’ experiences in and out of school. The activities of each unit present interesting 
problems that challenge solution. The mechanics of expression are kept separate from expressional 
activities. Throughout, there are abundant diagnostic and maintenance tests. 


A Three-Book and Six-Book Edition, Grades Threegto Eight | 





| Further 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY . 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO | 
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He has a great 
deal to learn 


—and here’s a bit of important information 
that every child (and grown-up, too) should 
have. Chewing Gum, besides being enjoy- 
able, is scientifically considered an aid in the 
care of the Teeth. It helps keep Teeth clean 
and gives them additional exercise. There is 
a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 
University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: ‘s 
RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE 


AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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-— Teachers: 


Have You Elected Your Delegates?—The Editon 


T. E. A. Democracy 


«ww DON’T THINK I SHALL ask my teachers to 
join the Tennessee Education Association this 
year,” mused one school superintendent last sum- 

mer. “The association is run by a few old-timers who 

don’t care what happens to the teachers of my county. 

What the association needs is more democracy.” This 

remark sent the editor scurrying to Webster’s diction- 

ary for a definition of democracy. 

“Democracy,” states Mr. Webster, means 
ment by the people; a form of government in which 
the supreme power is retained by the people and ex- 
ercised directly or indirectly through a system of repre- 
sentation and delegated authority periodically renewed, 
as in a constitutional government, or republic.” 

When the constitution of the Tennessee Education .\s- 
sociation is examined in the light of this definition, it is 
readily apparent that, at least in theory, the Tennessee 
Education Association is a democratic organization. The 
supreme power of the state’s teachers is exercised 
through the following system of representation and 
delegated authority: 

1. The Representative Assembly is the legislative 
body of the Tennessee Education Association. Once a 
year it meets in Nashville to formulate the policies and 
legislative programs of the organization. It is composed 
of delegates from local teachers associations, each of 
which is allowed “one delegate for the first twenty-five 
members and one additional delegate for each additional 
twenty-five members, or major fraction thereof.” Dele- 
gates to the representative assembly hold office for only 
one year. 

2. The Administrative Council is the executive body 
of the Tennessee Education Association. It transacts 
, the business of the association in accordance with the 
policies adopted by the representative assembly. The 
administrative council is composed of “the president, 


“govern- 


the retiring president who shall serve for one year, and 
nine other members, one from each of the nine congres- 
sional districts of the state, who shall be elected by the 
representative assembly and shall serve for terms of 
three years each.” 

3. The President is the administrative officer of the 
Tennessee Education Association, and presides at all 
meetings of the organization. He is elected by the 
representative assembly for the term of one year. 

4. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer is the execu- 
tive officer of the Tennessee Education Association, and 
is directly responsible to the administrative council for 
carrying out the policies of the representative assembly. 
He is elected by the administrative council for a term of 
three years. 

The general organization of the Tennessee Education 
Association, in many respects, is not unlike that of our 
federal government. Like our federal government, it 
will be truly democratic only if its constituents avail 
themselves of the opportunity to vote for their repre- 
sentatives, 

On January 14 and 15 the representative assembly of 
the Tennessee Education Association will meet in Nash- 
ville to formulate the policies and legislative program of 
the Tennessee Education Association for the coming 
year. The policies and program thus adopted will repre- 
sent the will of all the state’s teachers only if all the 
state’s teachers are represented by delegates at the meet- 
ing. Teachers will be doing their part toward preserving 
democracy in the association if they make sure that their 
local association is represented at the meeting by the 
maximum number of delegates to which it is entitled. 


Matters to Be Considered at Representative Assembly 
Meeting 
The following matters, all of which are of vital im- 
portance to teachers of Tennessee, will be among those 
to be considered by the representative assembly : 





All delegates to the representative assembly must be certified by the president and secretary of their 
local teachers association on forms prepared by the state office. Delegates’ names should be certified 
before January 1, if possible. They must be certified on or before January 8, 1938. Delegates may be 
elected only by paid members of the T. E. A., and delegates, themselves, must be paid members. 
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REQUIRED FOR BASAL USE 


The Musie Hour 


McConathy-Miessner-Birge-Bray 


Two-Book Course 


LOWER GRADES 
UPPER GRADES 


These two books offer a complete music program for 
schools where several grades sing together. Beauti- 
ful songs integrate music with the social program of 
the school. Illustrations in 3 and 4 colors, and 
black and white, extend the correlations of music 
into the fine arts area. 

Brief teaching directions are included in each book. 
95 songs appear on 9 Victor records. Ask for a 
complete list of records. 

May we send you the complimentary Christmas 
operetta, using songs from the Lower Grades Book, 


99> 


“The Mischievous Mouse in Toyland”? 


Dan Robison, Representative 
Paris, Tenn. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East TWentietH STREET, Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
















































Adoption of budget for coming year. The proposed 

budget for 1938-39 provides : 

(a) An increase in estimated income from mem- 
bership dues, which seems justified by mem- 
bership data of the past year. 

(b) A decrease in appropriation for THE TENNEs- 
SEE TEACHER, which is made possible by an 
increase in income from advertising. 

(c) An increase in appropriations for extra office 
help so that the salary of the stenographer in 
the executive secretary-treasurer’s office may 
come from regular T. E. A. funds rather than 
from the special “public relations” appropria- 
tions. 

(d) A separate budget for THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, so that more necessary flexibility in 
income and expenditures may be provided 
without upsetting the regular T. E. A. budget. 

Establishment of a T. E. A. placement bureau for 
teachers. This service is deemed desirable in view 
of the fact that during the past year numerous teach- 
ers looking for positions and several administrators 
seeking teachers have called upon the executive sec- 
retary-treasurer for assistance. 

Credit unions for teachers. As various state teach- 

ers’ associations are now promoting credit unions 

for teachers, it is deemed advisable that the repre- 
sentative assembly become familiar with the. move- 
ment. 

Affiliation of the Southeastern Education Association 

with the Fennessee Education Association. The S. 


N 


E. A., composed of 1,450 paid members from coun- 
ties in the southeastern section of the state, held its 
first meeting in Chattanooga on October 21-23, 1937, 
elected officers for the coming year, adopted a con- 
stitution, and organized on a permanent basis. The 
new association’s petition for recognition, which is 
embodied in a proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion, has been unanimously endorsed by the adminis- 
trative council. 

Change in method of filling vacancies on the adminis- 
trative council. The administrative council’s pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution is designed to 
make more definite the procedure to be followed in 
filling vacancies on the council which occur from 
death, resignation, removal from the state, or re- 
moval from the district in which elected. 

Change in method of electing and fixing salary of 
the executive secretary-treasurcr. This amendment, 
proposed by Mr. L. E. Garrett, president of the 
Campbell County Teachers Association, provides that 
the representative assembly, rather than the adminis- 
trative council, shall elect and fix the salary of the 
executive secretary-treasurer. 

Election of a new president of the association. If 
the established precedent is followed, the new presi- 
dent will be elected from Middle Tennessee. 
Election of three members to the administrative coun- 
cil. The terms of the following council members 
expire with the January meeting: 

B. O. Duggan, Knoxville (Second District). 

N. L. Carney, Clarksville (Fifth District). 

D. W. Moody, Gallatin (Seventh District ). 

Adoption of a legislative program and formulation 
of campaign plans for the coming year. It may be 
recalled that at its meeting in January, 1937, the 
representative assembly adopted a legislative pro- 
gram which would provide funds for complete real- 
ization of the eight-point school program. The pro- 
gram adopted required an increase of approximately 
ten and one-half million dollars in the state’s public 
school appropriations. The program enacted by the 
seventieth general assembly provided an increase of 
approximately four and one-half million dollars, one 
million of which was later impounded because of 
inadequate revenues. Thus, six or seven million dol- 
lars more is needed for complete realization of the 
eight-point school program. 


Proposed Legislative Program for 1939 


The following program, prepared by the Camp Clem- 


ents conference of superintendents and endorsed by the 
administrative council, will be proposed to the repre- 
sentative assembly as the next step we shall ask the 
seventy-first general assembly to take toward complete 
realization of our eight-point school program : 


a. 


Complete removal of all present impoundments on 
state school funds and protection against similar im- 
poundments in the future. 

Increase of $500,000 in the state’s appropriations te 
elementary schools. 

Increase of $800,000 in the state’s appropriations to 
high schools. 

Minimum salary of $60 for teachers. 
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Increase of $300,000 in the state’s appropriations 

for transportation, consolidation, and supervision. 

6. Revision of present law so that state library funds 

not used in one county may be distributed to others 

and so that special school districts may participate 

in the funds. 

Increase of $300,000 in the state’s appropriations for 

its institutions of higher learning. 

8. Appropriation of $100,000 per year for teachers’ 
old age pensions. 

9. Adequate and fair general tenure law for teachers 
of the state. 


N 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution of the Tennessee 
Education Association 


Article XII of the constitution and by-laws of the 
Tennessee Education Association provides that a pro- 
posed amendment to said constitution must be filed with 
the executive secretary-treasurer in writing and pub- 
lished by him in a publication of the state organization 
at least thirty days prior to the annual meeting of the 
representative assembly. The following amendments to 
the constitution have been proposed for consideration by 
the representative assembly at its next meeting: 

1. Amendment to recognise the Southeastern Ten- 
nessee Education Association as a division of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. (Proposed by T. H. Mc- 
Millen, Chattanooga, and recommended by the adminis- 
trative council. ) 

(a) Amend Article II by striking out the word 
“three” in the second line of said article, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “four” ; and by inserting after the 
words “Western Section” in the sixth line the words 
“Southeastern Section.” Article II, thus amended, 
would read: 

“The Tennessee Education Association shall include 
four divisional groups and the Public School Officers 
Association, each maintaining its own identity. They 
shall be known as the Eastern Section, the Middle Sec- 
tion, the Western Section, the Southeastern Section, and 
the Public School Officers Association—the Department 
of Superintendence—of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation.” 

(b) Amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out the 
word “four” in the second line of said article and section 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “five.” Arti- 
cle V, Section 1, thus amended, would read: 

“The officers of this association shall consist of a 
president, five vice-presidents, an executive secretary- 
treasurer, and an administrative council of ten mem- 
bers.” 

(c) Amend Article V, Section 2, by striking out the 
word “three” in the fifth line of said article and section, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “four.” Article 
V, Section 2, thus amended, would read: 

“The president shall be elected by the representative 
assembly at its annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
delegates present and voting. The presidents of the four 
district associations and Public School Officers Associa- 
tion—the Department of Superintendence—of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association shall be ex-officio vice- 
presidents of the state association. The executive sec- 









The Directed Study Program to Accompany 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Just Published 


Directed Study of English Literature 

(12th Year). Net. . ; cs: «2 

To accompany Prose and Poetry of England. 
Directed Study of American Literature 

(llth Year). Net. .... a 

To accompany Prose and Poetry of ‘America. 
Directed Appreciation of Prose and Poetry 

Co ee Sere ae ee eee .39 

To accompany Prose and Poetry for Appreciation. 
Directed Enjoyment of Prose and Poetry 

ce el Oe eee ee 

To accompany Prose and Poetry ‘for Enjoyment. 
Directed Adventures in Prose and Poetry . 

(8th Year). Net ... ; 33 

To accompany Prose and Poetry Adventures. 
Directed 7 in Prose and Poetry (7th 

Year). ‘ae ee ea ee 33 

To es Prose and Poetry Journeys. 


Literature ne 7 “oma Radio Enjoyment, Movie Ap- 
preciation, Library U: Remedial Reading, Vo- 
cabulary Drills, Creative Work 

Can be purchased through your — dealer or ordered 

direct from Tennessee Book Company 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. 


Home Office Factory 
249-259 West Erie Blvd. The Kingsport Press 
Syracuse, N. Y. Kingsport, Tenn. 
Depository 





Book C Pp y 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Tennessee Representative: Rocer H. Barker 




















retary-treasurer shall be elected by the administrative 
council.” 

(d) Amend Article VI, Section 1, by striking out 
the word “three” in the tenth line of said article and sec- 
tion, and inserting in lieu thereof the word “four”; by 
striking out the word “and” in the twenty-fourth line of 
said article and section, and by inserting after the word 
“Western” in the twenty-fifth line of said article and 
section a comma (,) and the word “Southeastern.” Ar- 
ticle VI, Section 1, thus amended, would read: 

“The representative assembly, composed of represent- 
atives chosen by the local associations, shall be the legis- 
lative body of the Tennessee Education Association. In 
formulating its legislative education program for the 
state the representative assembly shall take into its 
careful consideration the recommendations and resolu- 
tions pertaining thereto submitted by any or all of the 
four sectional organizations and the Public School Offi- 
cers Association—the Department of Superintendence— 
of the Tennessee Education Association; provided that 
nothing herein shall prevent any local association, 
through its delegates to the representative assembly, 
from submitting. recommendations and resolutions for 
consideration by the representative assembly. It shall 
have the power to transact such business of the associa- 
tion as may be legally brought before it at its annual 
meeting, which shall be held in Nashville following the 
meetings of the Eastern, Middle, Western, and South- 
eastern Sections, and the Public School Officers Asso- 
ciation—the Department of Superintendence—of the 
Tennessee Education Association—the exact date of the 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION 





PRACTICE BOOKS 














PRACTICE BOOKS FOR 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Grades III-VIII. 
& 
TRESSLER’S 
PRACTICE BOOKS FOR 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
REVISED 


(TRESSLER) 
Practice Books H, J, K, L* 






Grades IX-XII. 


BARDWELL, MABIE, AND TRESSLER’S 


(BARDWELL, MABIE, TRESSLER, SHELMADINE) 
Practice Books B, C, D, E, F, G* 






@ One for each text in the ENG- 
LISH IN ACTION SERIES by 
TRESSLER AND OTHERS. 
(Grades III-XII.) 








@ Full of life, interest, fun, and 











action. 


@ Enliven your English work with 
a TRESSLER Practice Book re- 
gardless of what basal text you 






. ' 
use. 






*Order Practice Books by Letter 

















an 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
























meeting to be fixed by the administrative council to 
accommodate as far as possible the convenience of the 
delegates composing the representative assembly. The 
administrative council shall arrange the program for 
each meeting. The administrative council shall arrange 
the program of the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association, which shall be held in Nashville 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday preceding Easter.” 

2. Amendment to provide for filling vacancies on 
administrative council. (Proposed by the administrative 
council. ) 

Amend Article VII, Section 3, by striking out the 
words “within it occurring” in the third line of said 
article and section and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following words: “due to death, resignation, or removal 
from the state, which occur within it”; and by inserting 
after the last sentence of said article and section the 
following sentence: “Any member of the administrative 
council who removes from the congressional district in 
which he or she has been elected to another congressional 
district within the state shall continue to serve on the 
council until the next meeting of the representative as- 
sembly, at which time the representative assembly shall 
Article VII, Section 3, 





appoint his or her successor.” 
thus amended, would read: 
“The administrative council shall have power to fill 
all vacancies due to death, resignation, or removal from 
the state, which occur within it after the annual meeting 
of the representative assembly. Such appointees shall 
hold office until the next annual meeting of the repre- 
sentative assembly. Any member of the administrative 











council who removes from the congressional district in 
which he or she has been elected to another congressional 
district within the state shall continue to serve on the 
council until the next meeting of the representative as- 
sembly, at which time the representative assembly shall 
elect his or her successor. 

3. Amendment to change the method of electing and 
fixing compensation of executive secretary-treasurer. 
(Proposed by L. E. Garrett, president Campbell County 
Teachers Association. ) 

\mend Article VI to read as follows: “The represent- 
itive assembly shall have the power to elect the execu- 
tive secretary and to fix his compensation. Portions of 
\rticles VII, Section 2, which are in conflict with this 
amendment are hereby repealed.” 

4. Amendment authorizing administrative council to 
designate time and place and arrange the program for 
the annual meeting of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. (Proposed by I. L. Garner, Jasper.) 

Amend Article VI, Section 1, by striking out the 
entire last sentence and substitute therefor the follow- 
ing: “The administrative council shall designate time and 
place and arrange the program for the annual meeting of 
the Tennessee Education Association.” 































Cauer Scene 






| 
A view from Myrtle Point on LeConte. The towering peaks 
| of the Great Smokies seem to be a magnet for cloud forma- 





tions. Often when it is entirely clear in the valleys, the 
mountains are covered with moving clouds. 
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HIS REPORT is a form for 
| checking elementary schools 
seeking approval under the 
rules and regulations governing the 
approval of rural elementary schools 
adopted by the state board of educa- 
tion on August 20, 1937. Principals 
of all rural elementary schools must 
submit this report in triplicate to the 
county superintendent to be certified 
by him. One copy was due to be 
sent to the state department of edu- 
cation on or before December 1, 1937. 
If this has not been sent, please do 
so immediately. The second copy 
should be filed with the county super- 
intendent, and the third copy returned 
to the principal. 

The approval of schools will be 
determined largely by the informa- 
tion submitted on this report. Schools 
that do not satisfactorily comply with 
the rules and regulations of the state 
board of education which are printed 
on page four of the rural elementary 
school standardization report will not 
be approved, and pupils completing 
the eighth grade in such schools will 
not be entitled to receive state eighth- 
See requirement 
five below. Pupils completing the 
eighth grade in unapproved schools, 
desiring to enter high school, must 
meet admission requirements of the 
high schools they wish to enter. 


What Are the Minimum Requirements 
for Approval? 


1. “The school plant must be ade-. 
quate to care for the children en- 
rolled in the school. 

“a. The school building and 
grounds must be clean and well kept, 
and there must be evidences of good 
housekeeping practices. 

“b. The school must have sani- 
tary toilets constructed according to 
state-approved plans and kept clean 
and free from marks. 

“c. There must be an adequate 
supply of pure drinking water.” 

A school plant will be considered 
adequate if there is a separate class- 
room for each teacher and comfort- 
able seats for all children. 

There must be at least one sanitary 
toilet for boys and one for girls. 
Specifications for constructing sani- 


Explanation of Rural Elementary School 
Standardization Report 


Submitted by 
Department of Education 
State of Tennessee, Nashville 

tary toilets may be secured from the 
state department of health. Schools 
that do not have sanitary toilets but 
are planning to build them during the 
school year should indicate this on the 
report, and a supplemental report 
should be submitted when the re- 
quirement has been met. 

It is desirable, but not mandatory, 
that the source of the water supply be 
on the school grounds. Any water 
supply that is unprotected from sur- 
face contamination cannot be classi- 
fied as safe. 

2. “The school term shall be at 
least eight months in length.” 

3. “The principal and teachers 
must hold valid elementary certifi- 
cates and comply with state laws ap- 
plicable to school teachers and also 
comply with rules and regulations of 
the state and county boards of edu- 
cation.” 

4. “Each teacher must follow the 
state course of study. He or she 
must possess and use bulletins issued 
by the state department of education 
pertaining to elementary schools and 
put into practice the suggestions out- 
lined in the improvement of instruc- 
tion program.” 

5. “Pupils satisfactorily complet- 
ing the elementary school course in 
an approved elementary school and 
eligible under the rules and regula- 
tions governing the promotion of 
pupils adopted by local school author- 
ities and approved by the commis- 
sioner of education shall be given 
eighth grade certificates.” 

The plan for grading and promot- 
ing children is usually printed on the 
pupil report card. It is suggested 
that a copy of the elementary report 
card be attached to one or more of the 
reports submitted by each county 
superintendent. 

6. “There must be provided ade- 
quate equipment and _ instructional 
supplies and library facilities. There 
must be a library center in each class- 
room, with a minimum of two books 
per pupil enrolled and an annual ex- 
penditure of ten cents per pupil en- 








rolled for the purchase of books and 
periodicals. This requirement may 
be waived for schools served by 
county central libraries, provided the 
school receives the equivalent in serv- 
ice from the central library.” 

The equipment and instructional 
supplies should be adequate to carry 
out the instructional program of the 
school. Local conditions should be 
taken into account. The judgment of 
the principal and the county superin- 
tendent on this requirement for the 
1937-38 school year will not be ques- 
tioned. 

During the school year library 
facilities must be provided to the ex- 
tent of a minimum of two suitable 
books per pupil enrolled and an 
annual expenditure of ten cents per 
pupil enrolled for the purchase of 
books and periodicals. Library facil- 
ities may be provided from one or 
more of the following sources: class- 
room collections, circulating libraries 
within the building, and county cir- 
culating libraries. Schools that have 
not met this requirement on the date 
the report is filed but have plans for 
securing additional library books dur- 
ing the year should indicate this fact 
on the report and file a supplemental 
report when the requirement has been 
met. It is desirable that schools have 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, but no 
school will be denied approval this 
year, 1937-38, that does not possess 
these items. 

There must be a library center in 
each classroom — minimum equip- 
ment: bookcase or shelves, table, and 
chairs. 

7. “Improvement must be shown 
from year to year in— 

“a. Care of buildings and grounds. 

“b. Teaching procedure as evi- 
denced by— 

“(1) Attendance on 
schools, 

“(2) Conferences, 

“(3) Reading of books and peri- 
odicals on teaching, 

“(4) Improved public relation.” 

It is not mandatory that improve- 
ments be made in all of the items 
listed under requirement No. 7; for 

example, it is not mandatory that 
each teacher attend summer school 


summer 
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Question: 
What’sthisteacher 
all smiles about? 








check came 
welcome pay for 
the three weeks she was laid up 
with a sprained ankle. 


Answer: Her T.P.U. 
today ... 


Question: Was she confined to. her 
home all that time? 


Answer: No, she wasn’t compelled 
to stay indoors. But T.P.U. 
benefits continued as long as she 
was unable to teach. 


No rate increases, no “ifs” and “buts” 
in regard to payment of benefits—are 
what over 27,000 teacher-members ap- 
preciate about T.P.U.’s_ liberal pro- 
tection. There's a T.P.U. Certificate 
to suit your needs and your pocket- 
book. Write for information today. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


108 T.P.U. BUILDING 
LANCASTER, PA. 








every summer. The report, however, 
should indicate some improvement in 
the school plant and the instructional 
program. 

8. “The commissioner of educa- 
tion is authorized to set up require- 
ments for the classification of ap- 
proved elementary schools into 
classes ‘A,’ ‘B,’ and ‘C,’ and to clas- 
sify such schools according to these 
requirements; provided that inspec- 
tions of such schools for classifica- 
tion will be made by persons desig- 
nated by the commissioner only after 


written requests have been filed by 
proper local school authorities.” 

Any school that meets the minimum 
requirements outlined above may 
make application for inspection for 
classification if the principal and the 
county superintendent so desire. This 
is optional. 

Upon receipt of the request for 
inspection for classification—which 
may be done by answering question 
fifteen on page three of the rural 
elementary school standardization re- 
port in the affirmative—an applica- 
tion blank will be mailed to the prin- 
cipal. The principal will in turn 
answer the questions set forth on this 
application blank and return it to the 
state elementary school supervisor 
signed by the principal and the county 
superintendent. If the information 
contained on this application indicates 
that the school meets the require- 
ments for “A,” “B,” or “C” class, an 
inspection will be made by a person 
designated by the commissioner of 
education. You will observe that a 
school can be approved and yet not 
meet the requirements for an “A,” 
“B,” or “C” class school. 

There is no penalty imposed upon 
schools that do not rate in one of the 
classes mentioned. Schools may meet 
the minimum requirements for ap- 
proval and fall below the require- 
ments for “C” class. 

It is hoped that the plan for classi- 
fying approved elementary schools 
will prove helpful in making elemen- 
tary schools more attractive, more 
adequately equipped with instruction- 
al supplies, and more efficient in in- 
structional procedures. 


The N. E. A. at Work 


The Atlantic City Exhibit 

The convention exhibit committee of the 
\merican Association of School Adminis- 
trators met recently at Atlantic City with 
officers of the association and of the asso- 
ciated exhibitors. Plans were outlined for 
an interesting and comprehensive exhibit 
during the convention, February 26 to 
March 3, 1938. The display will be pre- 
sented in the huge Atlantic City auditorium, 
the largest structure of its kind in the 
world. 

A new feature of the exhibit this year 
will be the formal opening ceremonies to be 
held at two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
February 26. Superintendent Charles B. 
Glenn of Birmingham, Alabama, president 
of the A. A. S. A., has planned a brief 
but effective program of music and speaking 
which will be heard throughout the exhibit 
hall by means of a public address system. 


Department of Elementary School 

Principals Will Visit Philadelphia 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Philadelphia Principals Club for members 
of the D. E. S. P. who are planning to 
attend the convention at Atlantic City next 
February to stop in Philadelphia for a day 
to see the many points of historic interest 
which that city boasts. A reception com- 
mittee will be stationed at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel for the purpose of render- 
ing assistance to all who wish to enjoy the 
day of sight-seeing. Visits will also be 
made to the elementary schools of the city. 
For further information write to the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
at N. E. A. headquarters. 


President Day Appointed to 
Educational Policies 
Commission 
Dr. Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell 
University, has been appointed to member- 
ship on the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion to fill the place left vacant by the 

resignation of Dr. Charles H. Judd. 

The Educational Policies Commission has 
recently released the first issue of Educa- 
tional Policy, a bimonthly bulletin telling of 
progress in educational policy making. This 
first number describes briefly nine state 
planning boards. It has been mailed to all 
consultants of the commission. Copies may 
be secured free upon request. 


Recent Publications of the Research 
Division 
Circular No. 10, 1937, of the Educational 
Research Service, “Education in Lay 
Magazines, October 1, 1937,” presents ab- 
stracts of articles concerned with federal 
aid, adequate housing for school children, 
decline in school enroliment, youth activi- 
ties, the Chicago school program, and other 


pertinent subjects which appeared in the. 


leading magazines of the country ‘within 
recent months. This circular is sent auto- 
matically to members of the Educational 
Research Service. It may also be obtained 
from the headquarters building for fifty 
cents. 

State School Legislation—1937 reports 
school legislation for forty-four states. It 
endeavors to present as accurately as pos- 
sible a state-by-state summary of legislation 
considered, passed, or defeated. The report 
is mimeographed and was sent to members 
of the State School Legislative Reference 
Service. Copies may be obtained by writing 
to the Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association. There is no charge for 
this twenty-one-page report. 

Teacher Tenure Legislation in 1937 to 
Date consists of a brief summary of tenure 
legislation reported since the first of 1937, 
a state-by-state review of current tenure 
legislation, a summary of the salient points 
contained in tenure bills which were de- 
feated, and complete reproductions of the 
texts of tenure laws enacted during the ses- 
sions up to September 15, 1937. This is the 
first report of the tenure committee for the 
current school year and is a printed pam- 
phlet invaluable to those interested in teacher 
legislation. It may be obtained from the 
headquarters office for twenty-five cents 
per copy. 
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Adult Illiteracy in Tennessee 


ENNESSEE suffers the un- 

happy distinction of ranking 

forty-fifth among the forty- 
eight states and the District of Co- 
lumbia in percentage of illiteracy of 
its native white population. Accord- 
ing to the federal census of 1930, 
Tennessee, with a total population of 
2,616,556, had a self-confessed il- 
literate population of 145,460 persons 
over ten years of age. According to 
the federal census standard, an il- 
literate is a person ten years of age 
or older who admits he cannot write 
his name in any language ; therefore, 
the census figure includes only a 
small part of those actually illiterate, 
according to the minimum standard 
for literacy recognized in educational 
circles as the ability to read current 
literature with reasonable ease and 
understanding. It has been esti- 
mated, and, I think, conservatively, 
that in addition to the 145,460, who 
by their own confession are totally 
illiterate, there are in Tennessee no 
less than 500,000 other persons who 
are, to say the least, functionally il- 
literate. 

This condition obtains despite the 
operation of a public school system 
by the state and its local subdivisions 
for a period of 122 years. Begin- 
ning in 1815 the general assembly 
authorized county courts to levy a tax 
“sufficient to educate and school those 
poor orphans who have no property 
to support and educate them, and 
whose fathers were killed or have 
died in the service of their country.” 
Each subsequent biennial session of 
the legislature, almost without ex- 
ception, has taken some action calcu- 
lated to improve the system of public 
education thus undertaken. Suffi- 
cient progress had been made by 1831 
that an act of the legislature regard- 
ing the public schools contained a 
provision that “no distinction shall 
be made between rich and poor, but 
said schools shall be open and free 
to all.” During this period prac- 
tically all of the states were grap- 
pling with the problem of public re- 
sponsibility for the education of all 
the children, rich and poor. In our 
neighbor state of Virginia, in 1818, 
we find Thomas Jefferson arguing 
for the establishment of a system of 
public schools in that state and justi- 


E. R. LINGERFELT 
State Director, W. P. A., Division of 


Education Projects 
{There can be no sterner indictment of our 
public school system than the fact that the federal 
census of 1930 found in Tennessee 14,460 persons 
over ten years of age who could not write their 
names in any language. Mr. Lingerfelt’s intelli- 
gent and unbiased treatment of Tennessee's 
iliteracy problem presents a challenge which 
should be accepted by every teacher in the state. 
—Editor.] 
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fying the expense that would in- 
evitably fall upon wealth. He said: 


Even the rich will pay less than they 
now do. The portion . . . they will pay 
for the education of the poor as well as 
of their own children will not be as much 
as they now pay for their own alone. 

And will the wealthy individual have no 
retribution? And what will this be? 1. The 
peopling his neighborhood with honest, use- 
ful, and enlightened citizens, understanding 
their own rights and firm in their perpetua- 
tion. 2. When his own descendants become 
poor, which they generally do within three 
generations (no law of primogeniture now 
perpetuating wealth in the same families), 
their children will be educated by the then 
rich, and the little advance he now makes 
to poverty, while rich himself, will be 
repaid by the then rich, to his descendants, 
when become poor, and thus give them a 
chance of rising again. This is a solid 
consideration, and should go home to the 
bosom of every parent. This will be seed 
sown in fertile ground. It is a provision 
for his family looking to distant times, and 
far in duration beyond that he has now in 
hand for them. Let every man count back- 
wards in his own family, and see how many 
generations he can go, before he comes to 
the ancestor who made the fortune he now 
holds. Most will be stopped at the first 
generation, many at the second, few will 
reach the third, and not one in the state 
go beyond the fifth. 


By 1913 the theory of public re- 
sponsibility for education had grown 
to include a responsibility for the 
regular attendance of all children 
even to the extent of legal coercion 
as provided in the compulsory at- 
tendance law of that year. Thus, 
within the span of a single century, 
the general acceptance of the theory 
of public responsibility for education 
grew from the willingness to estab- 
lish public schools for “poor or- 
phans” of dead soldiers to the point 
where the state not only provided 
schools for all children, rich and 
poor, but undertook to compel them 
to attend. It is, indeed, hard to un- 
derstand how it is possible for a 
state having supported a system of 
public schools for over a century, and 
having tried to compel attendance 
for a quarter of century, to be 
plagued with such an appalling rate 
of illiteracy as Tennessee still has. 


Perhaps a clue may be found in a 
statement made by Dr. L. R. Alder- 
man, then specialist in adult educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of 
Education, when he said in 1929 re- 
garding this problem: 

Our motto has been “Educate all of the 
children of all of the people,” but we find 
that we have not succeeded in this because 
we diagnosed the case to be much more 
simple than it is. We find that we cannot 
educate all of the children without also 
educating all of the people. 

His conclusion grew out of a study 
of records reported in the same bul- 
letin' of gains in the attendance of 
children in the day schools of sixty- 
eight to eighty-five per cent where 
parents attended evening schools. 
The same conclusion was reached by 
a truant officer in Tennessee, who, in 
a meeting of an adult edutation coun- 
cil last winter, without the theory 
being in any way suggested by others, 
stated that “in the communities where 
the adult schools are well attended | 
have practically no problem of child 
attendance.” 

These are but two instances of 
which there is an abundance of in- 
dications that if the schools are to 
succeed in reaching the children of 
today, and avoid the production of 
succeeding generations of illiterates, 
they must teach the illiterate adults 
of today. It has been said that culture 
is self-perpetuating, and it is now 
generally agreed among those who 
have studied the problem that il- 
literacy is likewise self-perpetuating. 
Carefully made surveys reveal that 
the illiterate person is in almost all 
cases the product of an illiterate 
home. It follows logically that if 
illiteracy is to be eradicated from our 
state it must be attacked at its source, 
and those responsible for elementary 
education must realize that the first 
interest. of an adult literacy program 
is the welfare of the children. In this 
connection Doctors Hartshorne and 
May conducted an exhaustive survey 
some years ago to find out what is the 
strongest influence in the lives of 
children in framing their ideas of 
right and wrong. They reached the 
conclusion from this study that the 
parents, when living harmoniously to- 
gether, exert sixteen times as much 


*Page 14, Bulletin, 1929, No. 23, United 
States Bureau of Education. 
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influence upon their children as the 
teachers. Perhaps no more signifi- 
cant study was ever made or one 
having more important implications 
for an educational system that con- 
tinues to concentrate on more or less 
ineffectual classroom activities while 
utterly neglecting the more powerful 
influences outside. 

But the welfare of any group num- 
bering three quarters of a million, as 
does the absolute and functional il- 
literate in Tennessee, is in itself a 
matter of major concern. The de- 
cisions which resulted in this lack of 
education for the individuals who 
make up this vast number of people 
were not made by them, or if made 
by them at all it was done at an ex- 
tremely immature age, and, therefore, 
they are to be pitied rather than cen- 
sured. The tragedy is twofold be- 
cause it is a blight not only upon 
the individual but upon organized 
society as well. The earning of a 
living has been, and will perhaps al- 
ways remain, the first concern of most 
individuals. The fact that the earning 
power of an individual is definitely 
related to his training is well accept- 
ed, and it is likewise obvious that 
with each succeeding generation the 
economic security of the individual is 
becoming more and more dependent 
upon his education. Dr. L. R. Alder- 
man, then specialist in adult educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of 
Education, and now federal director 
of the emergency education program, 
discussing this problem in a publi- 
cation of the bureau in 1929, stated : 


Employers of labor are beginning to look 
more and more into the causes of accidents, 
with their attendant slowing down of pro- 
duction. They find that many accidents are 
due directly to the inability of employees to 
read warning signs and to understand the 
principles involved in the operations which 
they perform. In times past an employee 
was a lone worker with a certain amount 
of labor to perform. Under the conditions 
of modern manufacturing, one employee de- 
pends upon the work of another employee, 
and all are apt to be managing a compli- 
cated machine, so that the education of each 
employee is a matter of vital importance, 
not only to the employer, but to every other 
employee of the system. 

In our complicated age, with the very 
rapid substitution of mechanical devices for 
manual labor, it is found that the under- 
educated mar is hardest to become re- 
habilitated in new employment. 


I call attention to this statement, 
particularly because of the fact that 
it was made at a time when Ameri- 
can prosperity was at its highest and 
before the word “unemployment” had 


come to be an important part of our 
vocabulary. If leaders in education 
sensed the tremendous economic im- 
portance of training at that stage of 
our national life, when there was em- 
ployment for everyone, it should not 
be difficult for even the layman to 
grasp the full force of its meaning 
after these trying years when millions 
have been unable to find jobs, and 
when experts are predicting that un- 
employment will remain a permanent 
national problem of major impor- 
tance. 

The economic handicap, however, 
is by no means all the loss that is 
suffered by the illiterate individual. 
The Great Teacher reminded his 
followers that “men do not live by 
bread alone.” We may estimate the 
loss in dollars and cents that illiteracy 
imposes in the form of reduced earn- 
ing power and illness, but we cannot 
estimate the loss that is suffered 
through the inability to read the 
Bible, our rich heritage of literature, 
and the great wealth of philosophy 
and science that is ours. 

But let us consider for a moment 
the public aspects of the problem. The 
lack of earning power referred to 
results in underconsumption and 
brings on depressions which are 
nothing more or less than lack of 
balance in our economic order. Our 
democracy is based on the theory that 
adults in both private and - public 
matters decide what they want. 
Whether these decisions are wise or 
unwise as they affect local, state, and 
national problems depends upon the 
training of the masses. Undoubtedly 
ignorance costs the American people 
billions of dollars annually to say 
nothing of the losses in freedom and 
independent thought. ‘The greatest 
weakness of democratic government, 
apparent to us at this time, is the 
slowness with which it acts to meet 
new conditions. It is probable that 
the question of the survival of. this 
form of government will finally de- 
pend upon the ability of the people 
to act promptly and with majority 
opinion of sufficient strength to avoid 
serious discord. That is perhaps too 
much to expect of a people twenty- 
five per cent of whom are unable to 
read. We might conclude then, with 
propriety, that not only the welfare 
but the perpetuity of our government 
depends upon a program of educa- 


tion that will remove the blight and 
scourge of illiteracy. 

What is being done about it now, 
and are these activities adequate? 
With the exception of a little work 
which is being done by one or two 
cities and a few private institutions, 
the adult education program being 
conducted by the WPA in coopera- 
tion with state and local school au- 
thorities is the only force in the field 
undertaking to attack the problem at 
its source. This program has a per- 
sonnel of only 340 people and is, 
therefore, grossly inadequate. Last 
year 25,705 adults attended these 
classes and about 3,000 learned to 
read and write. This year much 
more emphasis is being placed on the 
literacy program, and I believe that a 
quota of 10,000 people taught to 
read and write, which has been set as 
a goal for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, will be reached. If that 
goal is reached, it will be a note- 
worthy accomplishment of which 
every teacher may be justly proud 
and the state truly grateful, but con- 
sidering the size of the task it will 
be but a small beginning. 

There has been on the statute 
books of Tennessee, since 1925, a 
law (Tenn. Code 2484-2487) author- 
izing county and city boards of edu- 
cation to establish and maintain night 
schools for persons over sixteen years 
of age, and to devote any available 
school funds to that purpose. Little 
if any use has been made of the 
authority granted, presumably be- 
cause of the meagerness of funds 
available and the natural hesitancy of 
school administrators to further bur- 
den the school budget with any new 
effort. A number of superintendents 
have expressed an interest in the es- 
tablishment of such schools, however, 
and the state board of education at its 
meeting November 5, 1937, adopted 
“Rules and Regulations Governing 
the Establishment and Maintenance 
of Night Schools for Persons over 
Sixteen Years of Age.” These regu- 
lations provide that county and city 
operated night schools shall partici- 
pate in the distribution of state and 
county school funds which will make 
possible the opening of such schools 
in a number of counties and cities in 
the near future. This is undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction and de- 
serves the hearty support of the 
school people of the state. 
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The Lifework of Dr. S. L. Smith in the Dual 
Educational System 


HE SAME YEAR that Dr. 
| Booker T. Washington was 
graduated from Hampton In- 
stitute there was born in Humphreys 
County, Tennessee, a white boy whose 
life’s work was to be in accord with 
that of Mr. Washington and whose 
major attention was to be given to 
problems involved in a dual system of 
education. 

This boy, with a background of a 
Christian home, began his education 
in a log schoolhouse and continued 
through Pinewood Academy, Waver- 
ly Training School, McEwen and 
Dickson Normals, and received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from South- 
western Presbyterian University at 
Clarksville in 1913. 

In 1918 Mr. Smith received his 
M.A. degree from George Peabody 
College. He afterwards did further 
graduate work in Peabody College 
for more than a year in schoolhouse 
planning and health education. He 
has also done graduate work in the 
University of Chicago and in Har- 
vard. He is a charter member of Psi 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa fra- 
ternity and has been awarded the 
honorary service key for seven years 
or more of research work in the field 
of education. 

Mr. Smith taught in the rural 
schools of Hickman and Humphreys 
Counties, and later in private acade- 
mies and college preparatory schools. 
The records show that none of his 
pupils ever failed to pass college en- 
trance examinations. He was prin- 
cipal for five years of the Montgom- 
ery Academy near Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee. He was the first principal of 
the joint city and county high school 
of Clarksville and Montgomery 
County, and was for five years the 
city superintendent of schools. Un- 
der his splendid unselfish leadership, 
there was permanently established in 
Montgomery County an eight month 
elementary school term. 

Early in the present century Dr. 
Wallace Butterick, president of the 
Generat Education Board, decided to 
aid in the educational program of the 
Negro children of Tennessee. At his 
insistence, S. L. Smith, at a loss of 
salary, resigned his position in Mont- 


{From The Broadcaster, official journal of the 
Tennessee State Association of Teachers in the 
Colored Schools.] 


R. E. CLAY 


State Rosenwald School Agent 


[R. E. (Bob) Clay has been. connected with 
the state department of education since August 1, 
1918, in the capacity of Rosenwald school agent. 
During two years of this period he was loaned 
to the interracial commission to do organization 
work. Thousands of dollars have been raised, 
through his efforts, to supplement state, local, and 
philanthropic funds in the erection of 500 school- 
houses in Tennessee. He is well: known by 
superintendents and other local officials through- 
out the state.—Editor.] 
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gomery County, and on June 10, 
1914, he accepted the position of the 
first state rural school supervisor in 
Tennessee financed by the General 
Education Board. His first efforts to 
build a Rosenwald school were in 
Fayette County, Tennessee, where the 
Negroes outnumbered the white peo- 
ple three to one. He selected two 
educated colored people, a man and 
his wife, to go into this county. He 
made the man principal of the county 
training school and his wife super- 
visor of the county, and through 
those two people he thoroughly or- 
ganized the Negro farmers to raise 
their part of the money to build the 
school. In his first county-wide rally 
the Negroes brought to the meeting 
$1,200 in cash and the school was 


erected; twenty-six Rosenwald 
schools have since been built in this 
county. 


Three hundred seventy-six schools 
have been erected in Tennessee with 
a pupil capacity of 44,460; in other 
words sixty-one per cent of all Negro 
children in school in Tennessee are 
housed in beautiful Rosenwald 
schools, sixty-two per cent of all 
Negro teachers in Tennessee are in 
Rosenwald schools. These schools 
cost $1,838,695. 

Mr. Smith’s practical ability and 
wide acquaintance with all phases of 
education became so generally ac- 
knowledged that on June 10, 1920, he 
was elected out of a large number of 
outstanding educators to be the 
Southern director of Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund for the fifteen Southern 
states. 

On entering this larger field of 
educational work, Mr. Smith went 
from state to state and county to 
county, so that he might see the kind 
of schools being used to educate the 


Negro boys and girls. In almost 
every county in the fifteen Southern 
states he found crude and dreary 
cabin-like schoolhouses which had 
two rough openings, one used for a 
door, the other for a window. The 
window was without a single pane of 
glass. These openings were closed 
by a few rough boards on leather 
hinges. This was the type of school- 
house he found all over the beautiful 
Southland where Negro boys and 
girls were being taught civic and so- 
cial efficiency. 

Mr. Smith, being a Southern white 
man, knew that before he could make 
any progress he would have to change 
the attitude of the white people 
toward Negro education. Therefore, 
he mapped out a definite practical, 
workable program for contact, con- 
fidence, and cooperation between the 
white and colored people in the com- 
munities. In a quiet, cool, and de- 
liberate way he persistently and suc- 
cessfully worked out his program. 
Thus up to this day there are 5,334 
Rosenwald schools in 879 counties in 
fifteen states, costing $28,000,000 and 
accommodating comfortably 600,000 
rural Negro pupils. 

Great has been the change in the 
rural districts of the beautiful South- 
land since Mr. Smith successfully put 
over the Rosenwald movement in the 
fifteen Southern states. It has pro- 
vided the colored people not only 
with modern school buildings, teach- 
ers’ homes, and grounds equipped 
with recreation facilities for children 
and young people, but also with com- 
munity centers where people are 
brought together in a cooperative 
way. Parent-teachers associations, 
mothers clubs, men and boys corn 
and cotton clubs, farmers confer- 
ences, and many other helpful and 
enlightening organizations make the 
Rosenwald schools their community 
centers. 

Thinking white people have learned 
through this movement to willingly 
help the colored people who help 
themselves. Thinking colored people 
have learned if they expect help from 
their friends they must first help 
themselves. 
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In his dual system of education he 
prepared and furnished through the 
fifteen state departments of educa- 
tion, without cost, for both white and 
colored people school plans and 
specifications for the building of the 
one-story type schoolhouse ranging 
from one to twelve-teacher types. 
These plans and specifications have 
been approved and used by school 
officials and school architects general- 
ly throughout the South. There are 
2,000,000 pupils comfortably housed 
in schools erected on these plans and 
specifications. 

He has also worked out in this dual 
system of education a definite health 
program which has aided the health 
departments of hundreds of counties 
throughout the South to combat vari- 
ous kinds of contagious diseases ; and 
rotating library service for both races 
throughout the South and other sec- 
tions of the country. 

While Mr. Smith is South-wide in 
his efforts and activities as director 
of the Rosenwald Fund he keeps in 
active touch with his state as member 
of the state executive committee of 
the Interracial Commission, director 
of the Tennessee Tuberculosis Asso- 





School 
Parent- 


ciation, and state chairman of 
Education of Tennessee 
Teachers Association, and with the 
community as a director of the 
Davidson County Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Smith, being a trained lawyer, 
has unselfishly used his legal ability 
in securing justice and a chance for 
unfortunate and underprivileged 
groups and as president of the Ten- 
nessee Association for the Relief and 
Rehabilitation of Ex-Convicts, he has 
been elected consecutively for the past 
eight years as president of the asso- 
ciation. It has been well stated by 
the Peabody Reflector and Alumni 
News that “during this time as a by- 
product of his work he has given 
some study to seemingly inequalities 
of justice among the states.” 

His national efforts gave rise to his 
appointment as director of the Na- 
tional Education Association ; and to 
his acceptance as a life member into 
the National Council of Schoolhouse 
Construction and to his election to 
the presidency of this organization. 
He was a very active member of the 
Hoover White House Conference of 








Child Health and Protection of 1930 
and November 20, 21, 22, 1932. He 
was the leading factor and general 
chairman of the Tennessee Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection 
(A follow-up of the White House 
Conference) which brought together 
in Nashville a large number of out- 
standing leaders in all phases of civic, 
educational, and religious life of the 
people over the entire state of Ten- 
nessee. 

In recognition of his heroic leader- 
ship in the dual system of education 
the Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 
versity conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Education on Mr. Smith in 
1932. 

President W. J. Hale expressed 
the gratitude of millions of Negroes 
when he said, “The colored people of 
the Southland could not have reached 
the present educational and _ civic 
status of achievements had it not 
been for the sane, wise, and efficient 
cooperative leadership of Dr. S. L. 
Smith, whose well-balanced judgment 
concerning the best elements of both 
races has brought better standards of 
racial adjustment to all.” 
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A Nature's Christmas Tree as a Class Project 


I think that IT shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 
—KILMER. 


that mother nature is our most 

bountiful giver and teacher. The 
Bell Buckle High School biology 
class took advantage of this in pro- 
ducing an educational Christmas tree. 
The object of this tree was to show 
not only how the things nature pro- 
vides may be utilized, but also to de- 
velop the powers of observation as 
we roam the woodlands around us. 

During the fall our nature projects 
called for the collection of tree leaves 
in our “Tree Identification” project ; 
the collection of seed in our “Plants 
Surest Means of Reproduction” proj- 
ect; the collection of burrs, hulls, 
thistle seed down, milkweed down, 
etc., in our “Seeds Protective Struc- 
ture and Means of Dispersal” proj- 
ect. 

Christmas was drawing near and 
the holiday spirit was in the air, but 
in the biology laboratory the twenty 
students were busy identifying the 
collections of seeds, etc. They won- 
dered why they had to work with 
these things instead of decorating a 
Christmas tree as the other students 
were doing. After a discussion as to 
how they might have a Christmas 
tree and yet do their work, the sug- 
gestion was made that we get a cedar 
tree and decorate it with ornaments 
from their collection. This sugges- 
tion was adopted, and we set to work 
planning how to get the tree, the kind 
of ornamentation to use, .and the 
time to spend on the work. 

On the next Monday the boys from 
the class brought in a perfect cedar 
tree about fourteen feet high with an 
eight-foot spread. They nailed cross- 
pieces on the bottom of the tree and 
placed it in the biology laboratory. 
To give the atmosphere of Christmas 
four sets of brightly colored lights 
were arranged on it, and a lighted 
star was placed in the top. This star 
was made of cardboard, painted with 
aluminum paint, with a hole in the 
center just large enough to fasten a 
light bulb from the front to its socket 
behind. (This year we are using a 
star made from a starfish skeleton 
with a light bulb screwed in the cen- 
ter.) The tree still looked like any 


I: HAS LONG BEEN known 


ROY DOWDY 
Principal, Bell Buckle School 
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other Christmas tree, but it was not 
to look that way long. 

At the beginning of the next lab- 
oratory period the field collections, 
the bronze and aluminum paint, 
white enamel, Epsom salts (magne- 
sium sulphate), paint brushes and 
packages of dye were placed on the 
laboratory tables. The problem of 
deciding just how to paint the speci- 
mens and arrange each to show it off 
to advantage was taken up. First 
the icicles were made from the corn 
tassels and sorghum heads. These 
were stripped and left long with one 
blunt end tapering to a point at the 
other, and slightly rough on the sides. 
They were then painted with white 
enamel, rolled in Epsom salts, and 
tied on the tree with a small wire 
which was pulled through the large 
end. The larger icicles were made 
from dried cabbage stalks which were 
pulled out-of the ground after the 
heads had been cut off. They looked 
very icy and real. The chains and 
festoons were made from beechnuts, 
walnuts, hickory nuts, smilax, the 
paddle-like fruit of the maple, tree 
leaves, acorns and their cups, horse 
nettle, princess tree seed pods, syca- 
more balls, and. fox grapevine. 
Holes were bored in the sides of the 
nuts, which were strung on a small 
wire four to six inches apart, depend- 
ing on the size of the nut. They were 
painted with aluminum or bronze 
paint and draped on the tree. Since 
we wanted as great variety in color as 
possible, we used red fox grapes and 
wild rose seed balls on their vines just 
as they came from the woods. 

The tree was then ready for the 
smaller ornaments. The eight varie- 
ties of cones demanded our atten- 
tion first. The long cones of the 
Norway spruce made very attractive 
decorations ; they were from two to 
four inches long with thin overlap- 
ping scales pointed toward the tip. 
There were cones from the white 
pine longer than the spruce, but more 
slender and having fewer and thicker 
scales. The cones from the magnolia 
were the largest. In contrast to these 
cones were the short ones of the 
Scotch and Austrian pine ; they are as 
hard as wood, and the scales turn 





outward and backward like the petals 
of a flower. These were painted on 
the tips with white enamel, brushed 
through the Epsom salts, and hung 
on the tree. Certainly they looked as 
though the sleet and snow had just 
fallen on them. 

Each day newer and more attrac- 
tive ornaments were made. Acorns 
with very shallow cups from the red 
oak, the small acorns from the pin 
oak ; pods from the common locusts ; 
broad, flat twisting pods from the 
honey locust; the spiny fruit of the 
Jimson weed and sweet gum; sprays 
of cocklebur and burdock; bottle 
brushes of teasel; buckeyes; dried 
apricots (fruit of Passion Flower), 
dried flowers, clematis, cane, etc., 
were all conspicuous. These were 
painted, dyed, or left natural de- 
pending upon their color, ability to 
absorb dye, and the effect desired. 

When all the ornaments were on the 
tree, cotton was placed around its 
base, and over the whole tree was a 
haze of white formed from the silky 
tufts of hair of thistle and milkweed 
seed pods. This downy snow blowing 
into the branches and falling on the 
eighty-seven “nature” ornaments 
finished the 1936 “Nature’s Christ- 
mas Tree.” 

We are expecting our 1937 tree to 
be even better. In addition to the 
ornaments made last year, seed cases 
of many kinds have been combined 
and tiny figures of birds, beasts, in- 
sects, and people have resulted. Pe- 
cans for bodies, tiny acorns for 
heads, and persimmon seeds for feet 
form dignified penguins. <A _ fine- 
looking elephant is made from the 
combination of walnuts, acorn cup, 
pipe stems, and toothpicks. The 
fruit of the buckeye makes fine tur- 
tles and bodies of animals. Pine 
cones make marvelous turkeys and 
fancy birds. With these and other 
additions we expect a very fine 
Christmas tree. 

« 


Negro History Week 


Mr. Ed Turner, director of negro 
education, state department of educa- 
tion, has requested us to announce 
that the week beginning February 6 
will be observed throughout the na- 
tion as Negro History Week. 
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Resolutions and New Officers of T. E. A. Sectional 


Eastern Section 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


The association wishes to record once 
more its sense of great obligation to all 
of the individuals, groups, and organiza- 
tions whose joint efforts have made the 
session of 1937 perhaps the most construc- 
tive meeting the association has ever held. 

We congratulate the retiring officers, 
both general and departmental, upon the 
exceptionally well-planned and _ well-pre- 
sented programs throughout the session. 

We desire to express to the authorities 
of the University of Tennessee our thanks 
for the use of all their facilities, both ma- 
terial and immaterial, and for the countless 
courtesies extended to us throughout our 
sessions. 

To the people of Knoxville, to the 
newspapers, and to the school and civic 
organizations who have contributed to the 
comfort, convenience, and entertainment of 
the thousands of visitors, we gladly express 
our appreciation. 

We are each year more impressed with 
the helpful services of the Knoxville Boy 
Scouts, and we again extend to them and 
their efficient leader our sincere thanks. 

We urge the legislative committee of 
the association to take all proper steps to 
further the completion of the eight-point 
program by the next general assembly of 
Tennessee. 

We also request the legislative commit- 
tee to make a study this year of plans for 
providing a better distribution of the tax 
funds for school purposes. 

We further offer the following resolution 
regarding the continuance of the N. Y. A.: 


Resolution Favoring the Continuance of 


Whereas, the federal government through 
the National Youth Administration has 
been conducting an effective program of 
education, training, and assistance to youth 
through college aid, high school aid, the 





D. S. BuRLEson 
Secrétary, E. T. E. A. 


Associations 


use of school projects, and by work proj- 
ects for unemployed, out-of-school youth, 
and 

Whereas, it is believed that the federal 
government through the necessarily emer- 
gency and experimental aspects of the pro- 
gram may, from the results being achieved 
by a continuation of the program as it is 
at present for a reasonable length of time, 
determine what principles and policies may 
prove valuable as a basis for any similar 
program which might be deemed necessary 
as a permanent governmental service t 
youth. Be It Resolved: 

That the National Youth Administra- 
tion’s program and policies in substantiall) 
the present form be continued. 

To the incoming officers we extend ow 
congratulations upon the splendid organi- 
zation and smoothly working departmen- 
talization of the most efficient educational 
group in the South, over which it is their 
privilege to preside and to whose future 
growth and service they have opportunit; 
to contribute most effectively 

C. Hopce MartuHes, Chairman 
Hasste K. GRESHAM 
H. E. Warp. 


Officers, 1937-38 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
President—Supt. Ross N. Robinson, Kings- 


port. 
Vice-President—Supt. W. H. Tarwater, 
Etowah, 
Secretary—Dean D. S. Burleson, State 
Teachers College, Johnson Cit) 
Treasurer—Principal John S. Humphreys, 





Rule Junior High School, Knoxville 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS 
(Note.—In giving the departmenta! offi- 
cers, unless otherwise designated, the orde: 
runs chairman, vice-chairman, retary. ) 
Adult Education 
Mrs. Francis D. Marsh, Elizabethton. 
Mary Russell, Athens. 
Oto Larmer, Mooresburg. 
Agriculture and Rural Life 
\V. E. Robertson, Byington. 
H. J. Fowler, Concord, Route 1. 
R. J. Denney, La Follette. 
Art 
Elizabeth Slocumb, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City. 


SCC 


Ottie Kaserman, Christenberry Junior 
High School, Knoxville. 

Ethel Phillips, Anderson Street School, 
Bristol. 


Athletic Association 
\. F. Goddard, Alcoa. 
W. G. Siler, Morristown. 
A. T. Hawn, Lenoir City. 
College 
President Alexander Guerry, 
of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 
Thomas Tyler, Bristol (Secretary). 
Commerce and Business 
Clyde Humphrey, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
Mrs. W. M. Wine, Jr., Maryville High 
School (409 W. Broadway), Maryville. 
Martha E. Thompson, Knoxville High 
School (2518 East Magnolia), Knoxville. 
East Tennessee A. C. E. 
Lucy Buford, Kingsport. 
Ruth Trimby, 1008 Oak Street, 
nooga. 


University 


Chatta- 


Thomas Smith, 


Mrs. Lillian Poe, State Teachers College. 

Johnson City. 
Elementary Principals 

Marshall Clark, Box 30, Signal Mountain 
(Chairman). 

Gerald L. Bell, 1190 Edgewood Avenue, 
Knoxville (Vice-Chairman). 

English 

Dr. John C. Hodges, University of Tennes 
see, Knoxville. 

Robert B. Cox, 
Johnson City. 


State Teachers College, 


Maria Wynn, La Follette High School. 
La Follette. 
Health Education 
Mrs. Dora R. Tyer, Washington County 
Health Department, Jonesboro. 
Mary Jo Ragain, Park-Lowry School. 


Knoxville. 
Mrs. Addie Bayless, Jonesboro. 


High School 


Paul A. Counce, Kingsport. 

B. L. Hale, Athens. 

Mrs. J. Frank Price, Central High School, 
Chattanooga. 


Home Economics 
Pearl Haley, 2000 Vance Avenue, Chat- 
tanooga (Chairman). 
Ruby McKeel, Clinton (Vice-Chairman). 
Mary Elizabeth Innes, School of Home 
Economics, University of Tennessee 
(Secretary). 
Mary L. Gordy, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City (Treasurer). 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
J. M. Delozier, Science Hill High School, 
Johnson City. 


James Milburn, Central High School, 
Chattanooga. 
Steve Burgin, Knoxville High School, 


Knoxville. 

Intermediate 

1907 Lake Street, Knox- 
ville. 

Mary Goddard, Maryville. 

Mrs. Zella Green, West Hillcrest Drive, 
Johnson City. 





N. C. BEASLEY 
Secretary, M. T. E. A. 
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Latin 

Lelia Pace Moore, 2007 Lake Avenue, 
Knoxville. 

Mrs. T. D. Lacy, Kingsport. 

Nelle Keys, Junior High School, Johnson 
City. 

Librarians 

\rchie L. McNeal, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City. 

Helen Ott, Maryville High School, Mary- 
ville. 

Mrs. Grady D. McAmis, Librarian, Polk 
County High School, Benton. 


Mathematics 
E. E. Hawkins, Johnson City. 
Gladys A. Million, 309 E. Oklahoma Ave- 
nue, Knoxville. 
\V. H. Templeton, 105 Marlboro Avenue, 
Chattanooga. 


Modern Languages 
Dr. James O. Swain, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville (Chairman). 
Mrs. Louise Van Gilder, Central High 
School, Fountain City (West Hillvale, 
Knoxville) (Secretary). 


Music 

Mi. E. Butterfield, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City (Chairman). 

\irgil Self, Greeneville (Chairman, High 
School and College Section). 

Mrs. Grace Gwinn, Signal Mountain 
(Chairman, Elementary Section). 

Mrs. Anita Gann Jones, 2404 E. 
Street, Chattanooga (Secretary). 


Physical Education 
Mrs. Anna Lee Manson, University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 
3url George, Norris Public Schools, Nor- 
ris. 
Evelyn Kappes, 1330 Fremont 
Knoxville (Park-Lowry School). 


Fifth 


Street, 


Science 


Paul Elliott, Kingsport High School, 
Kingsport. 
C. A. Browning, Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville. 
(Miss) Joe Orr, Central High School, 


Chattanooga. 
Social Science 
R. H. Burkhart, Science Hill High School, 
Johnson City. 
Ruth Alexander, Greeneville. 





Raymonp Drxon 
President, W. T. E. A. 


Maude McCannaughhay, South Knoxville 
Junior High School, Knoxville. 


Special Education 
Mrs. Anne Huddle Holman, No. 6, Almeda 
Apartments, Johnson City. 
H. R. Ward, Principal of Tennessee School 
for Deaf, Knoxville. 
B. A. Bible, Guidance Department, Knox- 
ville High School, Knoxville. 


Superintendents 
Ross Fritts, Mountain City. 
Mary Rogers, Pikeville. , 
Carroll S. Tallent, Dayton. 


Vocational Trade and Industrial 
John H. Fyfe, Stair Technical High School, 
Knoxville. 
Thomas Bell, Chattanooga Technical High 
School, Chattanooga. 
John A. Rolfing, Oakdale. 


Middle Section 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


The resolutions committee of the Middle 
Section of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation today, October 30, 1937, presents 
the following resolutions: 

1. This association recognizes and appre- 
ciates the prominence given the program 
of this meeting in the October issue and the 
special edition of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
by Mr. A. D. Holt, executive secretary of 
T. E. A. We are aware and appreciative 
of the untiring efforts and splendid work 
Mr. Holt is doing as executive secretary 
of the Tennessee Education Association, 
and we pledge our most loyal support to 
him in the building of a larger and more 
effective association. 

2. We recognize the good work of the 
president, executive secretary, and the de- 
partmental chairmen who have spent so 
much time, thought, and labor in bringing 
the inspiring programs of this assembly. 
We pledge ourselves to the fullest coopera- 
tion with the new officers elected until their 
work shall be completed next year. 

3. To the merchants and business people 
who have helped to make this meeting 
worth while and successful by advertising 
through THe TENNESSEE TEACHER, and to 
the newspapers which have given space to 
our deliberations throughout this meeting, 
and to the Honorable E. B. Stahlman, Jr., 
who has done su much to make our stay 
in Nashville pleasant, we express our sin- 
cere gratitude and appreciation. 

4. To the 500 boys and girls of Davidson 
County, the directresses, and accompanists 
who performed so well, to the A. and I. 
singers, and those who have rendered spe- 
cial numbers for our entertainment, we ex- 
press our thanks. 

5. In view of the fact that education is 
the only sound basis upon which a democ- 
racy rests and the only safe way by which 
it can be promoted, and in view of the fact 
that one of the major objectives of the 
National Education Association is a more 
adequate and more equitable distribution of 
federal aid for public education, this asso- 
ciation endorses the work of the legislative 
commission of the N. E. A. 

6. The federal government through the 
National Youth Administration has been 
conducting an effective program of educa- 
tion, training, and assistance to youth 
through college aid, high school aid, the use 
of school projects, and by work projects for 
unemployed, out-of-school youth, and it is 
believed that the federal government 
through the necessarily emergency and ex- 
perimental aspects of the program -may, 


from the results being achieved by a con- 
tinuation of the program as it is at present 
for a reasonable length of time, determine 
what principles and policies may prove val- 
uable as a basis for any similar program 
which might be deemed necessary as a per- 
manent governmental service to youth. Be 
It Resolved: That the National Youth Ad- 
ministration’s program and policies in sub- 
stantially the present form be continued. 

7. We express our appreciation to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for send- 
ing a representative without cost to the 
association with a very splendid address, 
and the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association for 
sending its representative. 

8. We reaffirm our endorsement of the 
eight-point program, and express our ap- 
preciation to the governor, commissioner 
of education, to the seventieth general as- 
sembly, and to other friends who have 
made possible the realization of so large a 
part of the eight-point program. We fur- 
ther urge that all efforts be continued to- 
ward the completion of the full eight-point 
program and that no political controversies 
which may arise may deter or avert the 
continuance of the united efforts of all 
agencies friendly to education. We recog- 
nize the necessity of balancing the state 
budget, but it is deplored that it has been 
thought necessary to impound certain funds 
appropriated by the last general assembly 
for the cause of education. The governor 
and budget director should release all, or 
as large portion of impounded funds as 
possible, in order that the children of Ten- 
nessee be served, and we urge further that 
all governmental agencies charged with the 
collection of revenues see that all legally 
laid taxes be collected. 

9. Finally, we commend especially the 
steps taken by Commissioner W. A. Bass 
and the state board of education toward im- 
proving elementary schools by the estab- 
lishment of certain minimum standards 
through increased opportunities for supervi- 
sion and better library facilities. 


Officers, 1937-38 


President—Daly Thompson, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Franklin. 
Vice-President—H. T. Hays, 


Joelton High School, Joelton. 


Principal, 





Da.ty THOMPSON 
President, M. T. E. A. 
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Secretary-Treasurer—N. C. Beasley, Dean- 
Registrar, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro. 

Executive 
Principal, du 
Hickory. 

SECTIONAL OFFICERS 
Administrative 
President—W. E. Wilson, Watertown. 
Secretary—H. H. Turpin, Loretto. 


P. Ferguson, 


Committee—C. 
School, Old 


Pont High 


Adult Education 
President—Miss Eula V. Greer, Linden. 
Vice-President—B. L. Ross, Hume-Fogg, 
Nashville. 

Secretary—Mrs. Mae H. Oliphant, Nash- 
ville. 

Agricultural 

R. Love, Watertown. 


President—H. 
Moss, Central 


Secretary—J. FE. 
Nashville. 
Association for Childhood Education 

President—Miss Annie Lee Sugg, Dickson. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Maude Dunn, 
Lawrenceburg. 


High, 


Art 

President—Miss Mary Elizabeth Schardt, 
3eechwood Avenue, Nashville. 

Vice-President—Miss Martha Geistman. 

Secretarv—Mrs. H. C. Barry. 

Commercial 

President—J. Howard Cochran, 
Fogg, Nashville. 

Vice-President—Miss Nina Williams, Old 
Hickory. 

Secretary—Miss Roberta Hewgley, Belle- 
vue. 

Elementary, Intermediate, Upper Grades 

President—]. Kk. Brown, Jere Baxter, 
Nashville. 

Vice-President—Grace Beasley, Clarksville. 

Secretary—Miss Kate Ashley, Murfrees- 
boro. 


Hume- 


English 
resident—Miss Christine Vaughan, Man- 
chester. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Neal Frazier, Mur- 
freesboro. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Ruth Sneed, 
Central High, Nashville. 

High School 
President—Marvin H. Wright, Cedar Hill. 
Vice-President—T. S. Wade, Santa Fe. 
Secretary—C. P. Ferguson, Old Hickory. 


Home Economics 
President—Miss May C. Frank, Murfrees- 
boro. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Walter L. Burton, Lib- 
erty. 
Secretary—Miss Frances Rice, Antioch. 


Industrial Arts 
President—W. D. Howard, Clarksville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ray White, Central 

High, Nashville. 
Latin 
President—Miss Iva Dell Cook, Columbia. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Baine Stewart, Shel- 
byville. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Walker, Isaac Lit- 
ton, Nashville. 


Library 
President — Miss Elsie Draper, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville. 
Secretary—Miss Mildred Looney, Law- 
renceburg. 
Mathematics 


President—R. C. Shasteen, Wartrace. 

Vice-President—Miss Gladys Deakins, Leb- 
anon. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Ellen R. Cald- 
well, Nashville. 


Modern Language 


President — Monsieur Bally, Vanderbilt, 
Nashville. 
Secretary — Miss Theresa McCutchen, 
Clarksville. 
Music 


President—Miss E. May Saunders, Mur- 
freesboro. 

Secretarial 
President—Miss Emma R. Krech, 
son County Board, Nashville. 
Vice-President — Miss_ Sallie 

Clarksville. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss 
City Board, Nashville. 
Science 
President—Grady McGlothin, Portland. 
Vice-President — Miss Perry Williamson, 
Murfreesboro. 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. D. 
I. S., Nashville. 
Social Science 
President—Miss Katherine Monohan, Mur- 


David- 
Beaumont, 


Roach, 


Inez 


Schrieber, T. 


freesboro. 
Vice-President—John Hood, East High, 
Nashville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. J. B. McMur- 


ray, West High, Nashville. 


Western Section 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


We, the undersigned 
resolution committee, respectfully 
the following resolutions : 

Whereas, the federal government through 
the National Youth Administration has 
been conducting an effective program of 
education and training and assistance to 
youth through college aid, high school aid, 
and use of school projects, and 

Whereas, it is the belief that a perma- 
nent program highly beneficial to the youth 
of America can be developed from the 
present basis of aid, Therefore, Be It Re- 
solved: 

1. That a permanent policy of aid for the 
youth of the nation should be established 
by the federal government. 

2. That as soon as it is expedient this 
aid be divorced from any of the relief 
agencies now operating. 

3. That the National Youth Administra- 
tion or its successor be made a part of 
some sympathetic bureau, such as the Of- 
fice of Education. 

Whereas, since the enactment of part of 
the eight-point legislative program last 
year has proven so beneficial to the schools 
of the state, Therefore Be It Resolved: 

That this association go on record as urg- 
ing the complete enactment of the eight- 
point program. 

In this connection we wish to endorse 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill which 
provides for an appropriation by the federal 
government of $300,000,000. This amount 
is to be distributed on the basis of needs 
to the several states. 

We wish to endorse the editorial staff of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER and to compli- 
ment the members for so splendid a pro- 
fessional magazine. 

We regret to learn of the serious illness 
of the daughter of Commissioner W. A. 
Bass which prevented his appearance on the 
program, and we wish to extend to him 
and to his wife our sympathy at this time. 

We also regret the absence of Professor 
J. W. Brister, who has meant so much to 
us in many ways. 

We wish to urge that a special emphasis 
be placed on the adult education program, 


members of the 
submit 


for we know that this is a very important 
factor in reducing the illiteracy of our state. 

We wish to thank the press, the American 
Childhood Education group, the seniors at 
the State Teachers College, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the many fine speakers, 
all of whom have made our meeting a most 
enjoyable one. 

Respectfully submitted, 


C. B. Ijams, 
Superintendent of Schools, Jackson. 
A. R. Dixon, 


Superintendent of Schools, Trenton. 
Miss MARTHA Cross, 
Bolivar. 
R. C. Jones, 
State Teachers College, Memphis. 
S. L. RaAGsDALE, 
Humes High School, Memphis. 
We wish to commend Governor Gordon 
Browning, his administrative officers, the 
members of the legislature for their unani- 
mous support of education in our state. 
This support has been the means of raising 
our schools to a higher level in accordance 
with the provisions of the eight-point pro- 
gram. 


Officers, 1937-38 


President—A. R. Dixon, Trenton. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Reba Broyles, Su- 
pervisor of Schools, Decatur County, 
Decaturville; T. D. Ozment, Superin- 
tendent City School, Union City; Mrs. 
Louise Rauscher, Principal, Levi School, 
Shelby County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A. R. Dixon, Trenton. 

D. O. McNeely, Superintendent Schools, 
Henry County, Paris. 

W. G. McClanahan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Tipton County, Paris. 

H. H. Gnuse, Principal, South Side High 
School, Memphis. 


John H. George, Secretary-Treasurer, Prin- 


cipal, Bartlett High School, Bartlett. 
DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS 
Administrative Section 
Chairman—E. C. Ball. 
Vice-Chairman—W. B. McClanahan, Cov- 
ington. 
Secretary—L. O. Bobbitt, 


Art Section 
Chairman—Mrs. Marianne Flowers John- 
son, Central High, Memphis. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss N. Louise Mof- 
fett, Humes High School, Memphis. 


Lexington. 





Commercial Section 
Chairman—J. E. Hasselle, South Side. 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Mamie Riter, Cen- 

tral. 
Secretary—Mrs. C. W. Carter, Draughors. 
Treasurer—Miss Virginia Lee Johnson, 
Memphis Vocational School. 


Exceptional Child Section 
Chairman—Mr. K. W. Warden. 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Bessie Dye. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mary L. 

erts. 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
Section 
Chairman—G. E. Medus, Covington. 


Rob- 


Vice-Chairman—H. R. Widdop, Tech 
High. 
Secretary-Treasurer — R. FE. Kennedy, 
Teachers College. 

Mathematics Section 
Chairman — Miss Birdie L. McGrath, 


Memphis. 
(Continued on page eighteen) 
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Conservation Education 


Teaching Aids and Lecture Service 
Made Available to Schools of 
Tennessee by State Depart- 
ment of Conservation 

HE PEOPLE of the United 
States have used and wasted 

the country’s natural resources 

in such way that conservation has 
become one of the most important of 
our national problems. Tennesseans 
must bear their share of the burden. 
Governor Browning said in a proc- 
lamation setting aside conservation 
week in 1937: “Conservation must 
be given a more prominent part in 
education and in the thought of our 
people. . . . The conservation pro- 
gram in Tennessee deserves our full- 
est support. Nature has bountifully 
supplied us with extensive forests, 
beautiful rivers, lakes, and streams, 
rich mineral resources, land ideally 
suited for game of all kinds, fertile 
fields, and a pleasant, healthful cli- 
mate with adequate rainfall. These 
and many more blessings have been 
lavishly bestowed upon our state, and 
we who are privileged to use and 





JAMES L. BAILEY 


Educational Assistant, State of Tennessee 
Department of Conservation 
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enjoy these blessings should cherish 
and care for them.” 

Many great projects are being un- 
dertaken by both the federal and 
state governments for the purpose of 
preserving and restoring the natural 
resources of Tennessee. While much 
can be done through direct methods 
to bring about the restoration of the 
state’s resources, its just heritage can- 
not be guaranteed posterity unless the 
people of the present generation un- 
derstand the need and means of con- 
servation to such an extent that they 
will give intelligent and harmonious 
support to the conservation program. 

Sam F. Brewster, commissioner 
of the state department of conser- 
vation, has set up within the depart- 
ment an education section. | This 
article does not propose to enter upon 
the ramifications of the educational 
program. Its purpose is to enlist the 
interest and support of teachers and 


school officials; to inform them of 
the desire of the state department of 
conservation to assist in the teaching 
of the social studies; and to advise 
them of the teaching aids and educa- 
tional services now available. 

Two men are employed whose duty 
it is to arrange for and personally fill 
as many speaking engagements as 
possible. Other members of the de- 
partment give as much of their time 
to delivering lectures as is practi- 
cable. 

Realizing that department person- 
nel cannot fill all requests, a 
number of able men throughout the 
state have signified their willingness 
to appear when necessary. Thus the 
department is able to furnish capable 
speakers for programs dealing with 
any phase of conservation. 

A lending library of silent and 
sound motion picture films is main- 
tained by the education section. All 
department-owned films are sixteen 
millimeters in width. While pic- 
tures will be made by the department 
photographer and added to the li- 
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the extent that the same are in fact utilities. 
cover ways and means of preserving without waste these same resources. 


Public School Teachers 
of Tennessee 


One of the functions of public education is to enable people to make a living, to obtain for 
themselves food, clothing, and shelter, and to transmit to the peoples who follow all of our natural 
resources which cannot be utilized to advantage by the current generation. 


It is incumbent, therefore, upon each generation to discover all of the means possible to 
enable people to get along together better, and to participate in the use of natural resources to 
It is also incumbent upon each generation to dis- 


It is my notion that the public school is the best agency through which these discoveries can 
be made, and through which the people may be led into the proper appreciation of their duties 
and responsibilities to each other and to those who follow with respect to the conservation of all 
known natural resources. 


I, therefore, heartily endorse the attempt of the state government, in cooperation with the 
national government, to initiate and develop a wise public policy with respect to the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, and encourage the schools of the state to incorporate in their re- 
spective programs of study appropriate materials, which, if wisely used, will effectuate these ends. 


Yours very truly, 


W. A. Bass, Commissioner of Education. 
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When You Say “‘Webster’s 
Dictionary’’ You Mean 
the Merriam-Webster 


Through four generations Webster's Diction- 
ary has earned and maintained first place 
among reference books. hen you are con- 
fronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is 
warranted only if vou use the Merriam-Webster. 
Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster’s New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. Pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowledge. 
The authority in courts, colleges, newspapers. 
Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 entries: 
3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer. or write for free booklet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Dept. 11, Springfield, Mass. 














brary from time to time several are 
now available. They may be bor- 
rowed by any school or conservation- 
minded group or organization follow- 
ing a definite course of study. The 
only cost to the user will be the pay- 
ment of transportation charges. The 
films must be shown by an experi- 
enced operator and returned prompt- 
ly, together with a report of the ap- 
proximate number of persons reached 
by the program. The pictures cannot 
be shown when charges are made for 
admission. 

A limited number of pamphlets un- 
der several different titles dealing 
with the various phases of conserva- 
tion activity are available. The sup- 
ply and variety will be increased as 
the demand creates a necessity. The 
education section of the department 
of conservation desires to know the 
needs of teachers. Its policy with 
regard to publications will be de- 
termined in a large measure by such 
needs as they become apparent. 

Beginning the first of the new year 
a department-owned trailer will be 
systematically routed throughout the 
state. It wiH-visit as many schools 


as possible. This trailer is equipped 
with a movie projector, capable of 
showing both sound and silent films. 
A generator has been installed so that 
pictures may be shown even in those 
schools not lighted by electricity. The 
representative of the education sec- 
tion to accompany the trailer is an 
able speaker, trained along the lines 
of conservation, He will carry with 
him a complement of instructive and 
entertaining films dealing with our 
resources and their conservation. The 
trailer contains an unusual exhibit of 
maps, charts, and nature specimens. 
The exhibit is built in such way that 
it can be removed from the trailer 
and attractively set up in schools. 
Contributions have been made by the 
several divisions of the department, 
and those dealing with forestry, 
geology, and game and fish are par- 
ticularly worth while. 

The conservation of natural re- 
sources is vital to the well-being of 
every person in Tennessee. It is cer- 
tain that man has it largely within 
his power to retard or stop the de- 
struction of these resources, or even 
restore certain of them, if he will only 
take the pains to do so. 

The department is anxious to send 
a representative to every school in 
the state. That will take a long time. 
County superintendents and program 
committees are urged to include dis- 
cussions of certain phases of conser- 
vation on the programs at regular 
teachers’ meetings. Representatives 
of the conservation department will 
gladly arrange to attend the meetings, 
to give lectures and show educational 
films, upon request. 

Requests for further and more de- 
tailed information should be ad- 
dressed to the Education Section, De- 
partment of Conservation, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

The department hopes that the 
schools will not delay in availing 
themselves of these services. 


Intermediate Teachers 
Luncheon 


During the Middle Tennessee con- 
vention in October the Intermediate 
Teachers Association of the Nash- 
ville schools sponsored a luncheon for 
the members of their section at the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel. The main 


dining room of the hotel was crowded 
to overflowing with about 250 guests. 
Mr. H. S. Lipscomb, of East Nash- 
ville Junior High School, presided 
and introduced the more prominent 
visitors, among whom were Misses 
Clara Belle Baker and Jennie Wah- 
lert of the Association of Childhood 
Education. Mr. Joseph McPherson, 
baritone, gave several vocal selec- 
tions. The luncheon speaker was Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, superintendent of 
schools of Lexington, Kentucky. 
The sectional meeting of this 


group immediately followed the 
luncheon. The opening musical 


numbers by a girls’ chorus were di- 
rected by Miss Catherine Warren, of 
East Nashville Junior High School. 
The main speaker of the afternoon 
was Dr. David Temple, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
2 


Resolutions and New Officers 
(Continued from page sixteen) 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. J. H. Rochelle, Halls. 

Secretary—Miss Jewell Poor, Newbern. 
Primary-Intermediate Section 
Chairman—Edna Sebralla, Memphis. 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Oma Oglesby, Mil- 
lington. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Gertrude Woodrow, 
Covington. 
Social Science Section 
Chairman—Mr: E. Davis, 
Memphis. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. R. E. Henson, Hen- 
derson. 
Secretary—Miss Mabel Ross, Paris. 
Agriculture Section 
Chairman—John Franklin, Covington. 
Vice-Chairman—W. S. Cloys, Ripley. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. K. McCalla, Mil- 
lington. 

Classical Language Section 

President—Mrs. Anna Irvin, Byars-Hall 
High School, Covington. 
Secretary—Miss Eunice Humphreys, South 
Side, Memphis. 
English Section 
Chairman—Mrs. Lottye K. McCall, Mes- 
sick High, Memphis. 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wills, Browns- 
ville High School. 

Home Economics Section 
Chairman—Mrs. Frank Mercer. 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Elizabeth Moss. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Alice M. Chap- 

pell. 


Messick, 


Library Section 

Chairman—Miss Nell McCalla, Millington. 

Vice-Chairman — Miss Julia Scarbrough, 
Memphis. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Mary Ander- 
son, Bolivar. 

Modern Language Section 
Chairman—Mr. R. P. Mahon, Jackson. 
Secretary—Nell Bond, Union City. 

Science Section 
Chairman—J. D. Simpson, Central, Mem; 
phis. j 
Secretary - Treasurer — Frances 


Jones, 
Humes, . Memphis. } 
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PROGRAM—Annual Meeting Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association, January 13-14, 1938 


W. T. Rosinson 
President, P. S. O. A. 


Officers 
W. T. Robinson, President.........----- Chattanooga 
C: F. Fisher, Vice-President___......_.__- Springfield 
A. R. Dixon, First Vice-President..._._.._._.._-__Trenton 
Mary Rogers, Secretary-Treasurer_-_-_--_--~--- Pikeville 
Be ies eC oe SS ee ere Ee Chattanooga 
A. D. Holt__-.-Secretary, State Education Association 
Executive Committee 
igs a RO cde ti ninc xsrecoetale ia haapeniingn a aioli anise tees Springfield 
Pe ia NRO Snel i ne ea a eee Trenton 
ee ay en eee ere Pikeville 
EO ee 
I SII os cctnsrentennenceemenionisecunmenedeenehaaitl Sevierville 
ts Ott oo aS eee a ICED 


Thursday Afternoon, 1:30 to 3:30 


Welcome Address—Gov. Gordon Browning. 

Response—Superintendent C. E. Rogers, Washington 
County. 

Message to the Association—W. T. Robinson, Superin- 
tendent, Chattanooga Schools. 

Address—Chancellor Carmichael, Vanderbilt University. 

Address—President S. C. Garrison, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Announcements. 





Thursday Evening, 6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet—President P. P. Claxton, Honoree. 
“Dr. Claxton—An Appreciation”—President James D. 
Hoskins, University of Tennessee. 
Address—Dr. W. F. Powell, First Baptist Church, 
Nashville. 
Friday Morning, 9:30 to 12:00 
Topic: The Administrator’s Job in the Improvement 
of Instruction— 
In the High School—Dr. C. W. Knudsen, Peabody 
College. 
Discussion led by R. R. Vance. 
In the Elementary School—Miss Elizabeth Black, 
East Tennessee State Teachers College. 
Discussion led by R. Lee Thomas. 
Program for the Improvement of Instruction—J. M. 
Smith, Assistant State Commissioner of Education. 
Discussion led by F. E. Bass. 


Friday Afternoon, 1:30 to 3:30 
The Eight Point Program 
To What Extent Has the Eight Point Program Been 
Achieved ?—Commissioner W. A. Bass. 

What Needs Yet to Be Done ?—Superintendent Arthur 
L. Rankin, President State Education Association. 
North Carolina’s Plan for Financing Public Education— 

Mr. Burke, Director of State Budget. 
Reports of Committees. 
Adjournment. 





Legal Rights of Teachers 


Q. M. SMITH 
President 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


The Teacher's Contract 


Can a board of education modify the standard forni of 
contract prescribed by the state for teachers? 

An interesting decision was rendered on this question 
in the case of Thompson v. Gibbs, from Knox County, 
1896, 97 Tenn., 489. 

Summary of facts: The defendant, Gibbs, entered into 
an agreement with the complainants to teach a district 
school, to be opened on the thirtieth of August, 1895, 
at a salary of fifty dollars per month. At the time of 
making this agreement, the defendant was led to believe 
that his employment would extend through a period of 
eight months, it being assumed, no doubt, that the fund 
available for that district would enable the directors to 
keep the school open for that length of time. 

On August 27 the complainants presented to the de- 
fendant, for his signature, a paper writing, evidencing 
the contract between the parties. This writing, already 
signed by the complainants as school directors, con- 
tained the usual stipulations required by law, but fixed 
no definite term of employment. Across the face of the 
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writing, however, complainants had caused to be stamped 
the following words: “The directors reserve the right 
to annul all contracts every fourth month.” Knowing 
that this clause was upon it, the defendant signed it, and, 
on the day designated took his place and opened up 
the school. 

At the end of four months, without making any 
charge against him, and without offering any excuse for 
their action, the complainants notified the defendant that 
they no longer required his services, and immediately 
employed another party in his stead. The defendant 
remained in possession ‘of the school building with his 
pupils and denied the right of the directors summarily 
and without cause to terminate his employment until the 
school funds for that term were exhausted. This po- 
sition of the defendant led to the filing of the bill 
chancery. 

The chancellor, on the trial in the case, sustained the 
bill on the ground that the clause above set out was a 
part of the contract. The cause was heard on appeal 
by the Court of Chancery Appeals, and the decree was 
affirmed on the ground that the complainants “as school 
directors were the custodians of the schoolhouse and 


” 


entitled to its possession 
Justice Beard, in rendering his opinion on the case 
when it was before the Supreme Court, had this to say 


in part: 

If school directors can legally import into their contracts of 
employment of public school teachers a clause such as the one in 
question, this case illustrates the wrong and injustice which may 
be done under cover of law. But independent of the injury 
that may be done to the individual, public policy would forbid 
the recognition of such power, unless it is distinctly conferred by 
statutes. . . . If school directors can provide ... for annulling 
contracts at the end of four months, they can also reserve the 
right to terminate them at the end of one month, or at their own 
pleasure. It is apparent, if they possess such a power, that there 
will likely be, in the caprice of the directors themselves, or in the 
real or fancied grievances of the pupils, or of their oversensitive 
parents or guardians, continually recurring temptations to its 
abuse. A system which gave such arbitrary authority to school 
directors could not result otherwise than in lowering the character 
of teachers and in demoralizing the public schools. 


The opinion continues at some length and concludes 
by reversing the decree of the Court of Chancery 
Appeals and dismissing the bill at the cost of the com- 
plainants. 


A Perfect Git for Chrisimas 


HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 

By Lioyp C. Douetas 
This delightful novelette by one 
of the most popular of living 
novelists tells the story of five 
brothers and sisters who return to 
the old homestead prepared to 
celebrate Christmas by living 
for a few days as they had done 
in childhood, remembering the 
hardships and pleasures of those 
years. Handsomely illustrated 
and filled with the spirit of Christ- 
mas, it is the perfect gift book for 
the holiday season. 


Order a Copy Today! Only $1.35, Postage Paid 
METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


DEPT. M 810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE 




















(Send other questions of “Legal Rights of Teachers” 
which you wish discussed to QO. M. Smith, President, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee.) 


2 
Can You Believe It? 


By the time this magazine reaches you every teacher 
in the state may have voted to join the T. E. A. When 
this issue went to the printers, there were in the entire 
state only seven counties whose teachers had not then 
voted to join one hundred per cent. Membership dues 
from several of the counties have not yet reached the 
executive secretary’s office, but they are still pouring in 
from all parts of the state. 

Following is the list of counties and cities whose 
teachers have voted one hundred per cent membership in 


the TB. A.: 





Counties 
Bedford Hamilton Obion 
Benton Hancock Overton 
Bledsoe Hardeman Perry 
Blount Hardin Pickett 
Bradley Hawkins Polk 
Campbell Haywood Putnam 
Carroll Henderson Rhea 
Carter Henry Roane 
Cheatham Hickman Rutherford 
Chester Houston Scott 
Claiborne Humphreys Sequatchie 
Clay Jackson Sevier 
Cocke Jefferson Shelby 
Coffee Knox Smith 
Crockett Lauderdale Stewart 
Cumberland Lawrence Sullivan 
Davidson Lewis Sumner 
Decatur Lincoln Tipton 
DeKalb McMinn Trousdale 
Dickson McNairy Unicoi 
Dyer Macon Union 
Fayette Madison Van Buren 
Fentress Marion Warren 
Franklin Marshall Washington 
Gibson Maury Wayne 
Giles Monroe Weakley 
Grainger Montgomery White — 
Greene Moore Williamson 
Grundy Morgan Wilson 
Hamblen 
Cities 

Alcoa Johnson City Paris 
Athens Kingsport Sparta 

sristol Lebanon Springfield 
Clarksville Lenoir City Union City 
Cleveland Maryville Sweetwater 
Dyersburg Morristown Pulaski 
Elizabethton Nashville McMinnville 
Greeneville 

e 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 




















IN T. E. A. 


Following a request from numerous teachers of physi- 
cal education throughout the state, the administrative 
council at its July meeting authorized the establishment 
of a department of physical education in the Tennessee 
Education Association. 

Mrs. Floy Polston, East Nashville High School, has 
been appointed temporary chairman of the new depart- 
ment, and is arranging an interesting program for the 
next annual convention of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. 
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With the A. C. E. 


Are You Looking for an Opportunity 
to Teach Science? 
Esther Way, Jere Baxter School 
Davidson County Fs 


< 


—.- Seen 


Perhaps you have exhausted the usual solutions to 
this problem, such as field trips to collect and classify 
specimens of flora and fauna, and the making of leaf 
prints. Then try a study of photography. You say you 
know nothing about it? Fine! It is doubly interesting 
when teacher and pupils learn it together. We know 
because that is what we are doing. 

This year our school purchased a motion picture pro- 
jector. Of course we were all very proud of it and very 
excited. There was a constant volley of questions in 
my classroom which nearly put me to rout. Then came 
the happy idea—why not take as our science project the 
study of photography ? 

The children were most enthusiastic. We began by 
studying, pictorially, the progress made by photography. 
We were impressed and amused by the contrast between 
the stiff unnatural poses of earlier photographs and the 
clear true reproduction of action in modern pictures. 
We found many science readers which gave information 
about photography—information easily read and under- 
stood by fifth-grade children. We made “sun prints” 
by placing in sunlight an old negative over sensitized 
paper. Next was the making of the pinhole camera. 
In making this camera one begins with the absolute 
fundamentals of photography, and the more complicated 
cameras will thereafter be easily understood. This 
camera can be made with an old cigar box, black paint, 
and heavy black paper, or the parts, ready-cut from 
suitable material and ready for assembly, may be ob- 
tained from manufacturers of photographic supplies. 

Effective composition will come through practice, of 
course. The first attempts at making pictures may result 
in blurred, badly arranged scenes, but this will not dim 
the enthusiasm of your young amateurs. Eventually 
some of them will produce results whose indications of 
creative artistic talent will amaze and delight you. You 
will see a gratifying development in art appreciation, in 
a truer sense of artistic values. 

Developing the pictures he has taken will increase the 
amateur’s interest and pride tenfold. On the market 
today one can obtain very inexpensive little developing 
outfits, and almost anybody can rig up a makeshift dark- 
room. If it is impossible to have one at school, meet in 
small groups at homes of individuals. 

Ask successful photographers to assist you by talking 
to your class on some phase of photography or by criti- 
cizing the work done. Local photographic supply deal- 
ers would probably be glad to help you in this way. 
Try to secure for your reading table copies of some of 
the many magazines devoted to photography. The text 
may be too difficult for pupils to read comprehensively, 
but the pictures will teach them that beauty is to be 
found everywhere—in the strength and power of ma- 
chinery at work, in the toil of laborers busy at the day’s 
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tasks, as well as in glistening snowy 
landscapes or flower-starred fields. 

Let them learn to look for beauty 
——————=- in their own surroundings. Perhaps 
if they fail to find it they will attempt to create it. Dr. 
S. C. Garrison in his splendid article, “The Place of 
Education in the Development of a Region” (TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, November, 1937), says, “We must teach our 
children to be interested in the things about us, and in 
how we may improve them, . . . make them love to do 
a good job, a beautiful job, . . . make them love the 
place where they live.” Let them search for beauty 
with the camera’s eye and, as they find it, they will want 
to be surrounded by it. 

It is a project that fits in so well and so helpfully 
with other classroom subjects that, instead of taking time 
from them, it can actually enrich them. Innumerable 
arithmetic problems will need solution—problems dealing 
with measurements, estimates, purchasing of supplies, 
timing for exposures and developments. Many letters 
requiring good English composition and accurate spell- 
ing will be written to order supplies or to request in- 
formation. Conservation of wild life would be a less 
serious problem if more people could know how much 
more fun there is, how much more skill is required, in 
hunting with a camera instead of a gun. A livelier 
interest in the geography discussion of eastern Tennes- 
see’s beautiful scenery is shown when Jack produces 
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of preschool education. Something of an intensive study 

‘ is being made within the group, bulletins and pamphlets 

Durrell-S ullivan are being mailed to P.-T. A.’s and other organizations in 
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some snapshots he made during a recent trip to that 
section. As for art, photography is itself an art, and 
most of us have far better chance at artistic expression 
with a camera than with palette and brush. 

Once he has mastered the fundamentals of photog- 
raphy, any amateur can progress as fast as his native 
abilities will allow. He need not be slowed down by his 
less apt but equally interested fellow. 

Particularly is the project to be recommended if you 
have a “hodgepodge” class in which there are several 
overage, hard-to-interest pupils. Regardless of age, 
regardless of class rank, regardless of environment, each 
has as good a chance at success as the other. The big- 
gest, roughest boy and the brightest, daintiest little girl 
will be equally interested. There is no room for bore- 
dom! 

It may seem a bit farfetched, but why ignore what 
possibilities a knowledge of photography might hold 
for the future, when these children are ready to face 
the world “on their own”? To one it might mean ex- 
cellent employment, making possible a higher standard 
of living than he could have known otherwise. It may 
be for another a profitable as well as an enjoyable hobby. 
To others, while it may mean nothing in a material 
sense, it will bring hours of joy and contentment in seek- 
ing for, finding, and possessing new beauty, new 
knowledge. 

Kingsport A. C. E. 

The Kingsport A. C. E. is cooperating with the state 

organization in trying to put before the public the need 


the district, and plans are being made to have some 
publicity all through the year by submitting brief articles 
for the local newspaper. 

During education week a speaker who was interested 
in preschool education was provided for each local 
P.-T. A. meeting. The organization also furnished the 
education program for the local Business-and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. 


Hamilton County A. C. E. 

The first of a series of talks in the development of our 
theme, “Our Environment as a Source of Materials for 
Living and Learning,” was given at our October meet- 
ing by Mr. J. W. Peters of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. He spoke on “Opportunities of the Tennessee 
Valley.” The following week members of the associa- 
tion made a visit to the Chickamauga Dam. 

During Education Week each school in the county 
sponsored a program on preschool education. 

At the meeting of the East Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation held in Knoxville the latter part of October, 
Miss Anne L. Carpenter spoke at the A. C. E. luncheon, 
using as her topic “How We May Grow.” Miss Ruth 
Trimby spoke briefly. on the extension program for 
East Tennessee. 


A. C. E. Department of S. T. E. A. 


The A. C. E. of the Southeastern Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association held its first annual meeting in Chatta- 
nooga October 22, 23, Miss Mary MacKinlay, primary 
supervisor of Chattanooga schools, acting as chairman. 

The theme of the meeting was “A Modern School 
in Action.” During the morning sessions, demonstra- 
tions were given by Mrs. Carrie Peck and Mrs. Almeda 
Jones of the Chattanooga schools and Mrs. Mabel In- 
gram of the Hamilton County schools. 

Mrs. H. W. Anderson of Arkansas State College and 
Commissioner T. H. McMillan of Chattanooga were 
guest speakers at the luncheon. 

At the Saturday morning session Mrs. Anderson gave 
a most interesting demonstration on Choric English. 

The following officers were elected for the new year: 
Miss Maude Chastain, Marion County, chairman; Miss 
Jesse Lee, Bledsoe County, vice-chairman; and Mrs. 
Nancy Walker, Bradley County, secretary. 

€ 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BULLETINS FOR GIRLS 

For a number of years the Nashville Altrusa Club has 
been outstanding for its vocational guidance work, and 
its annual Girls’ Hobby Fair has become a cherished 
tradition for school girls of the city. Miss Nellie J. 
Roche, chairman of the vocational information com- 
mittee, has announced that this year the club will issue 
bulletins on (1) Food Service, (2) Nursing, (3) Social 
Service, (4) Education—Elementary, (5) Education— 
Secondary, and (6) Miscellaneous. A limited number 
of these bulletins, which describe the opportunities af- 
forded in the various occupations within each of these 
six fields, will be available to schools throughout the 
state. 
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A New Field for Teachers 


AVE THE elementary teach- 
H ers in Tennessee given any 
thought to the teaching of the 
physically handicapped as a distinct 
and special field of work? The 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren is especially interested in bring- 
ing this subject to the attention of 
the teachers of the state at this time 
because there is an increasing proba- 
bility that there will be funds avail- 
able for developing this important 
field of education. 

Except for the blind school in 
Nashville and the school for the deaf 
in Knoxville, the state has established 
no schools nor classes in which physi- 
cally handicapped children can have 
the benefit of elementary education 
in an environment and under con- 
ditions adapted to their needs. Some 
city school systems have recognized 
the grave injustice to those children, 
not eligible for either of these 
schools, but whose vision and hear- 
ing are so impaired that attendance 
at classes organized for children with 
normal sight and hearing subjects 
them to a cruel strain and creates for 
them unfair competition. These cities 
are beginning to establish sight-sav- 
ing classes and lip-reading classes. 
More progress has been made in in- 
troducing lip reading. For several 
years the vocational rehabilitation 
division has partly subsidized these 
courses in some of the educational 
institutions of the state, and some 
very constructive work has been done 
in this field. 

As yet, no provision has been 
made by any school for those chil- 
dren whose physicai disabilities make 
it difficult, painful, dangerous or even 
impossible for them to climb stairs, 
sit at desks designed for physically 
normal bodies, stand the strain of 
long periods of recitation, and meet 
other conditions which prevail in 
regular schoolrooms. Some of the 
hospitals and convalescent homes in 
the state, appreciating the impor- 
tance of keeping crippled children up 
with their grades, have classes for 
them, the city schools help with this 
work, but when the child is dis- 
missed from the hospital, often fac- 
ing long years of fighting before he 
can reach his maximum recovery, 
he must go back to compete with 


CLARA BELLE WILLIAMS 
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s.. den 
normal children in surroundings and 
under conditions made for them. Too 
often he falls behind or drops out 
entirely and his education is ended. 

Our state has given thought to its 
handicapped. It was among the first 
to cooperate with the federal govern- 
ment under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion act in establishing the division of 
civilian rehabilitation under the de- 
partment of education, which pro- 
vides vocational training for all types 
of the physically handicapped after 
they reach employable age. This di- 
vision as far back as 1926 was 
praised by the government officials 
for its outstanding record, and gov- 
ernment reports have testified since 
that this service has been carried on 
conscientiously and as efficiently as 
its staff limitations permit ; however, 
it is putting the cart before the horse 
to train people for a vocation when 
in many cases their early preparation 
has been too limited to equip them 
to get the maximum benefit from 
the training. 

It is to this gap in the education 
of the handicapped that the Tennes- 
see Society for Crippled Children is 
calling the attention of the teachers, 
lawmakers, and all those who are 
interested in these unfortunate ones. 
There is already an enabling act 
which makes it possible for every 
educational need of crippled children 
to be met, but for one reason or 
another, inadequate appropriations 
or the involuntary failure to allocate 
any portion of the school fund to 
these children, no work in this field 
has been started. We believe this 
will be rectified by the next legis- 
lature. 

The first efforts of the Tennessee 
society were very naturally directed 
toward physical correction. The 
founders and first officers concen- 
trated their attention on securing 
state funds for this purpose nor did 
they cease until the crippled chil- 
dren’s service was _ established. 
Through the Social Security Act, the 
federal government provided further 
funds, which has made this service, 
now administered by the state depart- 
ment of health, far more efficient, 





and when every county shoulders its 
part of the responsibility, every crip- 
pled child in the state will have the 
opportunity of being made as normal 
physically as our surgical skill and 
hospital facilities can make them. 

The Tennessee society’s next su- 
preme interest is in the incorporation 
in the public school system of the 
state courses of instruction especially 
adapted to the needs of the physically 
handicapped. While we are primarily 
the champions of the cause of the 
crippled, we are behind the educa- 
tional interests of all of the handi- 
capped. With crippled children’s so- 
cieties of other states and with the 
International Society for Crippled 
Children, we are sponsoring a bill 
for the provision of funds by the 
federal government for the elemen- 
tary education of all types of physi- 
cally handicapped children. We be- 
lieve this bill will be passed at the 
next session of congress. It is de- 
signed so that there will be an 
equitable distribution of funds -and 
the rural children will benefit equally 
with city children. It allows for the 
training of teachers who have the 
prerequisites for the work. 

I am sorry there is not space for 
me to go more fully into this, but 
to those teachers who have a deep 
and sympathetic interest in the handi- 
capped I say again there is a new 
and interesting field about to be 
opened to you. 


* 
New Safety Device 


for School Buses. 


Safety stop signals, manually op- 
erated by the school bus driver, give 
both approaching and _ following 
drivers a positive warning that a stop 
or turn is to be made, 

It is not sufficient merely to letter 
the word “stop” permanently on the 
bus. This causes motorists to make 
many unnecessary stops when the bus 
is not being used to transport school 
children, and does not give them any 
warning as to the movements of the 
bus. 

Nor is a stop light or other auto- 
matic signal sufficient. Motorists 
must be given advance warning that a 
turn or stop is to be made. 

(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Important Items from the State 
Presidents Conference 
T THE REQUEST of many 
state presidents, the state 
presidents conference was 
given a full day for a meeting, pre- 
ceding the regular fall meeting of 
the board of managers of the national 
congress. This meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, in the Silver Room of the 
Hotel Lowry, at nine o’clock, Sep- 
tember 22. 

The national president, Mrs. Pet- 
tengill, gave an inspiring message of 
greeting, urging the state presidents 
to keep this movement democratic. 
She said, in part, that parent-teacher 
groups must do their own thinking, 
even if it is poor thinking—their own 
experimentation, even if it does not 
take them where they want to go; 
they must be builders of a function- 
ing public opinion, and keep it a 
participating movement, where people 
not only do, but grow in the doing. 

The secretary took the roll call and 
reported only ten states without rep- 
resentation. 

Mimeographed and printed ma- 
terial was distributed by twenty-one 
state presidents showing a wide range 
of activities. 

A discussion of the necessity for 
authentic information being presented 
at teacher training institutions was 
led by Mrs. Hughes. 

Mrs. Haig, Washington State, 
moved that the state presidents con- 
ference recommend that each state 
investigate the possibility and pro- 
cedure in establishing a parent-teach- 
er course as a required part of the 
curriculum of teacher training and 
report to the May, 1938, presidents 
conference. 

Many individual problems were 
discussed, covering a wide field. 

Included were: 

State correspondence course based 
on the manual. Reported used by six 
states in training new officers and 
leaders. 

Training of parent education lead- 
ers. Several presidents reported help 
from various state departments. 

Secretarial help. Fourteen report- 
ed paying over one hundred dollars 
a month to office secretaries, nearly 
all states have secretarial help. 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
State President 
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Kleven pay a field secretary in whole 
or in part. Two reported having two 





secretaries. 

Legislative councils. 
reported legislative councils, nine re- 
ported educational councils. 

National field service. After con- 
siderable discussion, it was moved 
that a request be sent to the execu- 
tive committee to supply the states 
with adequate field service. 

Biennial conventions. Seven states 
reported biennial conventions: Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Mis- 
sissippi, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. 
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University Cooperation in the Parent- 
Teacher Movement 

Excerpt from Dr. Thackston’s ar- 
ticle in the November issue of the 
Tennessee Parent-Teacher, ““Cooper- 
ation Between the University of Ten- 
nessee and the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers,” is as follows: 

The university is now including lectures 
concerning the P.-T. A. erganization and 
objectives in a number of the regular edu- 
cation courses. Last summer a total of 331 
students attended these lectures in ten 
classes. During the regular session, it is 
probable that this number will be more than 
doubled. The courses in which these lec- 
tures are included are: school management, 
elementary methods, history of education, 
principles and methods of teaching in 
secondary schools, school and community 
activities, extracurricular activities, adoles- 
cence, and mental and educational testing. 
Extension courses now being offered also 
give consideration to the work of the P.-T. 
A. Other courses will be added as needs 
demand and facilities are provided. 


Teacher Education in the Parent- 
Teacher Movement 

The University of Tennessee in its 
new list of courses offered for Satur- 
days announces an education course 
on school and community activities 
with a unit of intensive work on the 
parent-teacher movement. In an- 
nouncing the courses, Dr. Thackston, 
dean of the College of Education, 
makes the following statement: 

In response to numerous requests for 
Saturday classes in education during the 
school year, the faculty of the College of 
Education of the University of Tennessee 
is offering several courses to meet the needs 
of teachers in service. 

Education 362—School and Community 
Activities. (Formerly Ed. 133.) For 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and others 
interested in the improvement of schools 
through community organization. The 
school as the center of community activi- 


ties; the community survey; the economic, 
social, and religious problems of the com- 
munity; organizations to encourage com- 
munity cooperation; intensive study of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Prerequisite : 
Junior standing. 


Parent-Teacher District Meetings 

The twelve district meetings held 
during the month of October and 
early November had a total attend- 
ance of 2,204, with 335 teachers in 
attendance, according to the district 
registrars’ reports. Many failed to 
register due to crowded conditions at 
registration desks at the opening hour. 
For a summary of the plans and 
activities of these meetings, see the 
December issue of the Tennessee 
Parent-Teacher magazine. 


Resolutions Passed at the Ninth District 
Parent-Teacher Meeting, Cowan, 
Tennessee, October 23, 1937 

Be it resolved: 

We as members of the Ninth Dis- 
trict parent-teacher organization sub- 
mit the following resolutions : 

To cooperate in educational pro- 
gram of fitting the education of the 
child in the home and community 
with the school. 

To cooperate in the war on syphilis. 

Be it further resolved: 

That these resolutions be sent to 
the state health department. THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER magazine, The 
Tennessee Parent-Teacher magazine. 

Yours truly, 

COMMITTEE: 

A. C. Adam, Tracy City 
Mrs. Walter S. Ernst, Cowan 
Mrs. M. E. Miller, Sewanee. 


New Safety Device 

(Continued from page twenty-three) 

Safety stop signals are manually 
operated by the school bus driver, 
who swings this positive signal out 
into the line of vision of both ap- 
proaching and following drivers well 
in advance of the turn or stop. Traf- 
fic may also be controlled until chil- 
dren who must cross the road are 
safe on the other side. 

In Indiana, where these signals are 
required by law, more than 7,000 
school buses are so equipped; and 
have carried 250,000 pupils more 
than 56,000,000 passenger miles with- 
out a fatal accident. 
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The Hot Lunch Program Makes a Ten-Strike Hit 


Seven Million Lunches Served to 
100,000 Children in Eighteen 
Months 

HE HOT LUNCH program 

of the WPA has made a hit— 

a center shot that struck the 
hearts of adult Tennesseans and the 
stomachs of their children. It has 
been said that of all the 1,100 projects 
of the WPA in Tennessee, few, if 
any, have earned the praise that has 
been bestowed on the plan of fur- 
nishing hot lunches to children in the 
one, two, and three-room schools of 
the state. 


Remarkable Results Reported 

The results speak for themselves. 
\ recent report of Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Coppedge, state director of women’s 
and professional projects, to Colonel 
Harry S. Berry, state administrator 
of WPA, shows that 7,327,638 
lunches had been served since the 
start of the program in the fall of 
1935. The work gave employment 
to over 1,000 women in ninety-one 
counties, and an estimated 100,000 
children were served. 

The general health of great num- 
bers of the children has improved 
noticeably since the start of the pro- 
gram, and, according to many county 
school superintendents who have re- 
ported on the work, “the hot lunch 
program has increased attendance, 
improved lessons and deportment, 
and has been the means of retaining 
some teachers who are usually 
dropped when bad weather. causes 
attendance to fall.” 

“Children are forming good eating 
and health habits,” say some of the 
letters. “Teachers report that at 
first many of the pupils preferred 
sweets to soup and pastry to fruit. 
But this was chiefly because some of 
them had never tasted good nourish- 
ing soup—while baked apples with 
cinnamon syrup was an entirely new 
dish to many.” 

“All records kept of school chil- 
dren’s weight,” says Mrs. Coppedge, 
“show remarkable increases under the 
hot lunch program. In one poverty- 
stricken community where hot 
lunches were introduced last spring 
the physical results were astonishing. 
When lunches were first served, the 
children were so hungry they ate 
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three full-size lunches each day for 
the first week. Dropping to a diet 
of two lunches a day the second 
week, they hit a normal eating stride 
by the third week, and their weight 
went up rapidly, some gaining as 
much as four pounds a week during 
the first three weeks.” 


A Twofold Purpose 

“Providing these hot lunches,” ex- 
plains Mrs. Coppedge, “meets the 
twofold purpose of the WPA to 
provide honorable work for the un- 
employed and at the same time give 
the taxpayer certain definite vaiues 
for his money. Certainly nothing is 
more definite than the gains in weight 
of thousands of children, the in- 
crease in attendance, the scholastic 
improvements, and the remarkable 
gains over malnutrition that had pre- 
viously interfered with normal 
mental processes.” 

One of the less apparent reasons 
for all WPA projects is the restora- 
tion of mass buying power. Gen- 
erally speaking, business men every- 
where feel the acceleration of money 
flow in formerly stagnant channels. 
Especially is this true in communi- 
ties where building projects are under 
The hot lunch projects evoke 


way. 
The 


praise, but not for this reason. 
response comes from deeper sources 
than the mere stimulation of business. 
It arises in the proved benefits to 
helpless children, who are the inno- 
cent victims of a condition for which 
they are in no wise responsible. 

And so it is that for humanitarian 
reasons, based on the universal child 
appeal, business leaders join with 
teachers, principals, county superin- 
tendents, physicians, P.-T. A.’s, and 
other farseeing leaders in a chorus 
of praise. 


Children Grown Dull from Hunger 

“Without any thought of starting 
a project that would meet more than 
ordinary public favor,” Mrs. Cop- 
pedge explains, “the idea came as an 
answer to the need for jobs by hun- 
dreds of women who lived in isolated 
sections far from sewing, clerical, 
and other women’s projects. Our 
desire was to give them honorable 
work. And then, teachers told us of 


the many children who came _ to 
school without breakfasts—some still 
do—that many stayed away from 
school. Teachers told us that they 
could no longer endure the sight of 
pupils grown sleepy and dull from 
hunger and that they had from their 
own inadequate salaries tried to feed 
at least some of the children. So 
the need for work and the need for 
nourishing food for little growing 
bodies fitted into our plans like pieces 
in a jigsaw puzzle. When educa- 
tional leaders saw what was being 
done, the news spread and the general 
approval, now so evident, followed.” 

Many of the children come from 
homes where milk is a luxury. In 
some instances teachers have report- 
ed that for nearly all their pupils the 
hot lunch served at school is the only 
full meal they get each day. And it 
is the only hot meal for hundreds of 
rural children who have to leave 
home early in the morning and travel 
long distances after school hours on 
the return trip. Many of the rural 
children, according to a national re- 
port, have cold milk and bread for 
breakfast and a cold supper in the 
evening. Often the poorer ones have 
lunch pails and paper bags that con- 
tain only a cold sweet potato and a 
hunk of bread—sometimes just the 
bread. 

Those who have actually observed 
the facts alone realize the truth of 
conditions so distressing that others 
find it hard to believe. Prior to the 
inception of the WPA hot lunch pro- 
gram these observers saw children 
slip off into the woods or pastures or 
to a quiet spot behind the schoolhouse 
to eat their lunches alone—hiding 
from more fortunate schoolmates the 
pitifully scant food they had brought, 
or the fact that their lunch boxes 
were empty. 

Popularity Due to Merit 

It would be unthinkable to assign 
any other motive than pure merit for 
the popularity of the hot lunch pro- 
gram. Instead of seeking to sell 
supplies, grocers have gladly filled 
hampers with onions and potatoes 
and stated that “there are more for 
you when you need them!” Farmers 
have contributed from their smoke- 
houses, housewives have picked out 

(Continued on page twenty-nine) 
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Does the Average Teacher Have a Philosophy of 


T IS SAID that one of the ques- 
tions most frequently asked o 
students in oral examinations by 

a certain education professor at the 
University of Tennessee is, “What 
is your philosophy of education?” 
During the summer of 1937, a certain 
instructor of a well-known college 
came to the University of Tennessee 
to speak on the trends in curriculum 
work. During the lecture, the writer 
asked him if he thought the average 
teacher had a “philosophy of educa- 
tion.” He replied that the average 
teacher did not have a philosophy of 
education but rather a point of view. 
The writer did not agree with him 
and vigorously asserted that the aver- 
age teacher had a philosophy of edu- 
cation, which was a composite of dif- 
ferent philosophies crystallized into 
his own. 

The writer was quite sure that the 
great proportion of educational ex- 
perts would agree with him when he 
took exception to the eminent pro- 
fessor’s opinion and proceeded to 
send a brief, unbiased questionnaire 
to at least twenty of the recognized 
leaders in the field of education in 
the United States. Only one ques- 
tion was asked. Do you feel that 
the average teacher has a “philosophy 
of education” or only a “point of 
view”? 

A number of replies were received 
in answer to the query, and the 
writer must confess that the an- 
swers went contrary to his opinion. 
Here are a few of the replies: 

Dr. George S. Counts, of Colum- 
bia University, said: “I am certain 
that the ordinary American teacher 
has no well-rounded philosophy of 
education or of society. What he 
or she has, in any judgment as you 
imply, is a point of view or perhaps 
innumerable points of view which 
are mutually inconsistent.” 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, answered: “I 
assume that the phrase ‘philosophy 
of education’ ought to be used only 
when a person has a well-considered 
and thoroughly-organized view of 
education. [I doubt whether most 
teachers have this view.” 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, of Leland 
Stanford, replied as follows: “I 
should be inclined to call it a point 


Education? 


J. P. DYER 
Central High School 
Chattanooga 
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of view rather than a philosophy of 
education, at least as far as the aver- 
age teacher is concerned.” 

Dr. J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
wrote: “It would seem to me that the 
average teacher has more of a point 
of view than a philosophy and that 
many of them base their thought 
about education on ‘beliefs.’ ” 

Dr. Paul R. Mort, of Columbia 
University, gave the following ex- 
planation: “It is my belief that all 
of us teachers, administrators, and 
college professors tend to think too 
much of education as a whole, by it- 
self, and to give too little attention 
to education as a device which is 
supposed to serve certain definite 
ends. We do not see education as an 
institution with definite ends in so- 
ciety. 

“When I began my teaching, I 
believe I did not question the validity 
of anything that I was asked to do. 
This meant that I was accepting the 
device as perfect. I had no objec- 
tives to test it against. As time 
passed, I believe I have grown in my 
ability to see education with some 
perspective. This I suppose is true 
of all of us. By and large, teachers 
have less training and less oppor- 
tunity to see the whole pattern of 
education. I suppose it would be a 
fair guess to say, then, that, to the 
degree that this is true, they might be 
expected to lack a philosophy of 
education more so than the other 
groups which I have mentioned.” 

Dr. William H. Burton, of the 
University of Southern California, 
gave this splendid reply: “I am very 
pleased to answer your question but 
would wish to make some definitions 
first. I am not quite clear on your 
distinction between a ‘philosophy of 
education’ and ‘a point of view.’ They 
really both mean the same thing. I 
am assuming, however, that you 
mean the first term to refer to a 
much more organized and carefully 
thought out thing than does the 
second term. . I am also assuming 


that you mean by ‘average teacher’ 
the actual teacher in this country as 
to training and experience. 

“Now with this in mind, I would 
say without the slightest hesitation 
that the average teacher in this coun- 
try most certainly does not have a 
philosophy of education. Many of 
them really do not know what the 
term means even though they use 
it. They would not know how to go 
about organizing one. Now, on the 
other hand, assuming that you mean 
by ‘point of view’ some type of orien- 
tation and aim, perhaps rather naive- 
ly derived, I would then say that I 
think the average teacher is really a 
rather sincere and hard-working in- 
dividual but hopelessly undertrained. 
Her limitations are those of poor 
training and perhaps rather average 
intellect rather than weaknesses of 
character, earnestness, or purpose.” 

Dr. Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State 
University, sent this excellent an- 
swer: “If philosophy of education 
means an organized outlook on life 
which the teacher has built up for 
himself, then, unquestionably, the 
average teacher has nothing that even 
remotely resembles a philosophy of 
education. Something similar might 
be said with respect to ‘point of 
view.’ If by point of view we mean 
a coherent social outlook, then the 
average teacher has no point of view 
either. 

“This probably sounds pretty harsh. 
What I have in mind is something 
like this. The average teacher has 
certain ‘patterns’ which he has in- 
herited from his social environment. 
He has, for example, a conception of 
scientific method, a religious concep- 
tion of an overruling Providence, a 
traditional conception of government, 
a conception of property rights, etc. 
What he does not ordinarily realize is 
that these various patterns do not fit 
together very well. In some con- 
nections he holds the traditional 
view of government, namely, that 
government should interfere with 
business as little as possible. In other 
connections he thinks government 
should regulate extensively. He be- 
lieves that everything which happens 
is an overruling power which oper- 
ates outside of the limitations im- 
posed by time and space. 

(Continued on page twenty-nine) 
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Sawney Webb, “The Thomas Arnold of the South” 


pal of Webb School hangs the 
following poem which incorpo- 
rates the creed of this famous school : 


I: THE OFFICE of the princi- 


Wuat CoNsTITUTES A SCHOOL? 


Not ancient halls and ivy-mantled towers, 
Where dull traditions rule 

With heavy hand youth’s lightly springing 

powers; 

Not spacious pleasure courts, 

And lofty temples of athletic fame, 
Where devotees of sports 

Mistake a pastime for life’s highest aim; 
Not fashion, nor renown 

Of wealthy patronage and rich estate; 
No, none of these can crown 

A school with light and make it truly 


great. 


But masters, strong and wise, 

.Who = because they love the teacher’s 

tas 

And find their richest prize 

In eyes that open and in minds that ask; 
And boys with hearts aglow, 

To try their youthful vigor on their work, 
Eager to learn and grow 

And quick to hate a coward or a shirk ; 
These constitute a school.’ 


It is not easy to present a portrai- 
ture of a great man, to acquire a keen 
insight into the motive forces of his 
life, to distinguish the significant 
from the insignificant, to look at him 
from afar off and yet to understand 
his personality, to see his world 
through his eyes. We are able, how- 
ever, to do this for Sawney Webb 
because he believed in this creed and 
has, therefore, left the imprint of 
his personality on the thousands of 
boys who were privileged to sit at 
his feet. The facts of his personal 
history may be found in many au- 
thentic records. A brief outline will 
suffice. It is interesting to us because 
the influences which molded his fine 
personality were determining factors 
in his school and in his philosophy 
of teaching. Carlyle has truly said: 

All men are to an unspeakable degree 
brothers, each man’s life a strange emblem 
of every man’s, and . human portraits 


faithfully drawn are of all pictures the 
welcomest on human walls.’ 


William Robert Webb was born 
November 11, 1842, in Person 
County, North Carolina. He had 
the privilege to be born into a family 
of great men. His father was Alex- 
ander Smith Webb, and his mother 
was Adeline Stanford. His maternal 
grandfather was the Honorable 





“The poems of Henry Van 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
*Carlyle, Thomas: Life of Sterling. 
chap. I. 


MRS. ELSIE WALLER SHARPE 


[Tennessee and the South have produced no 
more colorful and famous schoolmaster than 
Sawney Webb. His influence still lives in the 
institution he established and in the lives of the 
men he _ taught. Mrs. Sharpe’s fascinating 
biography of this great man reveals the secret 
of his greatness —Tue Epitor.] 
= =) 
Richard Stanford, who for twenty- 
two years represented the metropoli- 
tan district of North Carolina in the 
congress of the United States. 

Richard Stanford was chairman of the 
finance committee which had charge of 
the mint and made the first United States 
dollars, he was the real “Daddy of the 
Dollars.” He died in Washington and 
was the second of the forty-two con- 
gressmen to be buried i in the old Congres- 
sional graveyard.* 


In 1845 Sawney’s father moved 
with his wifé and children (seven 
boys and four girls) to Oaks, North 
Carolina, where the famous Bingham 
School for boys was located. When 
Sawney was seven years old, his 
father died. His early training was 
given him by two very unusual 
women, his mother and his older sis- 
ter. These women were lovable and 
gentle but firm and uncompromising 
on questions of right and wrong. 
They instilled in his mind those 
standards of living for which his 
school has become famous. Sawney 
thought his sister was a_ perfect 
teacher. He said of her: 

When she saw her pupils were tired, she 
could tell a beautiful story, or read a 
beautiful poem, and I never saw a little 
boy leave her school that did not have a 
love of good poetry and good English. 

. Though Uncle Remus had not been 


published, we knew about Brer Rabbit and 
the Tar Baby.‘ 


This fine early teaching together 
with the congenial companionship of 
brothers and sisters and the wide 
freedom of a farm for a playground 
prepared this boy for his successful 
years in the Bingham School, which 
he entered when he was fourteen 
years old. W. J. Bingham, the prin- 
cipal, and his son, Robert, made a 
permanent impression on his person- 
ality. He says of the Latin class 
taught by the older man: 

I have been three months at a time and 
not heard a single boy miss declining a 


word. I was a little kid, one of the small- 
est in the class, and I would watch the old 





*Clark, Ida Clyde: “Old Sawney.” 
Nashville Banner, June 6, 1912. 

“Parks, Eo “Sawney Webb: Ten- 
nessee’s Schoolmaster.” The North Caro- 
ce Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, 
Dp 


man sitting back and smiling like he was 
eating peaches or Georgia watermelons. 
His theory was that the boy knew. When 
a boy ever missed declining a word, he 
thrashed him. He warmed him up, I tell 
you. He wasn’t mad. He thrashed a boy, 
all the time looking nice and sweet like 
he was doing the nicest job he ever did 
in his life... . That’s the only school I 
ever saw when thirty or forty boys, in 
a log cabin, knew their lessons every day 
—never missed.* 


In 1860 Sawney Webb entered the 
University of North Carolina. There 
he had the good fortune to find other 
good teachers. Much of his success 
was due to the inspiration he gained 
from Dr. Charles Phillips. He often 
said that Dr. Phillips was the univer- 
sity. 

In 1861 his dream of securing a 
degree was temporarily interrupted, 
for he entered the Confederate army, 
joining Company H, Fifteenth North 
Carolina Volunteers. This company 
lost seventy per cent of its men in 
the battle of Malvern Hill in July, 
1862. Sawney was wounded three 
times, and though he was unanimous- 
ly elected first lieutenant of his com- 
pany after the battle he was unable 
to remain in the army due to the 
seriousness of his wounds. He re- 
turned to the University of North 
Carolina and spent part of the term 
in the sophomore class. His wounds 
healed slowly. In fact, he never 
wholly recovered, so he resigned 
from the infantry and joined Com- 
pany K, Second North Carolina 
Cavalry. He became an adjutant and 
distinguished himself for bravery in 
the battle of Namozine Church in 
Virginia. He continued his active 
fighting until three days before Lee’s 
surrender, at which time he was cap- 
tured by spies at Amelia Cross Roads 
and taken a prisoner of war to Harts 
Island, New York. 

An interesting incident of his 
prison life is typical of the man. One 
day he dived around the parapet and 
escaped. He went into New York 
City, wet and dressed in his faded 
Confederate uniform. Repeatedly, 
people stopped him to ask about the 
uniform, and every time he told them 
that he was a Confederate prisoner 
who had just escaped. Of course, 
no one believed him, so he was al- 
lowed to roam around unmolested. 


*Tbid., p. 235. 
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He later told that story many times 
to the boys of his school to prove to 
them that the truth is always better 
than a falsehood—even for purposes 
of deception. At sunset he went 
back to prison. 

Released after the war, he re- 
turned home, where he decided to 
become a lawyer. Luckily, however, 
he was recommended by his old 
teacher, Dr. Charles Phillips, to Mr. 
Horner, principal of one of the most 
prominent boys’ schools in North 
Carolina. Mr. Horner asked him to 
teach in the Horner School. Sawney 
accepted, and he was never out of 
the schoolroom after that. After 
four years of successful teaching, the 
idea came to Mr. Webb to start a 
school of his own. Since conditions 
in North Carolina were very un- 
favorable, due to the political dis- 
turbances of reconstruction, he left 
his native state and came to Tennes- 
see. 


He applied for a position as teacher at 
Murfreesboro, Gallatin, Columbia, Pulaski, 
Nashville, and Memphis, but was always 
declined on the grounds of his youthful 
appearance. In 1870 he finally found a 
place at Culleoka, a small town ten miles 
south of Columbia.* 


In 1873 two important events hap- 
pened in the life of Mr. Webb. He 
married Emma Clary ; and his broth- 
er, John Webb, a great language 
scholar, came to be his assistant in 
his school. John Webb was such a 
fine scholar of Greek and taught in 
such an interesting manner that dur- 
ing his lifetime most of the Webb 
students in the junior and senior 
classes were eager to study Greek. 
This partnership of the two brothers 
proved an excellent one for the 
school. John Webb upheld high 
standards of scholarship; Sawney 
Webb fired the ambitions of youth 
and upheld high standards of char- 
acter. One of Sawney’s students, 
who is now a successful teacher him- 
self, says of him: 

Would that I had his power to grip a 
boy’s soul and force it into the right way, 
and leave such a lasting impress thereon 
that he finds it hard to depart frem the 
right way.” 

It was decided early that the pur- 
pose of the Webb School was to pre- 
pare for college, because a thorough 
preparation for college was a thor- 
ough preparation for life. The fine 
preparation of the Webb School boys 


“Clark, Ida Clyde: op. cit. 
"Ibid. 


during the early years of the school 
set the standards for all the prepara- 
tory schools of the South and made 
it possible for the universities to de- 
mand a thorough preparation of all 
applicants. Webb School was estab- 
lished in Culleoka in 1870 and moved 
to Bell Buckle in 1886. In 1874 
Vanderbilt University opened its 
doors, and among the first students 
were the first Webb graduates. The 
university authorities were delighted 
with the quality of work these boys 
could do. In 1884 Dr. Charles Fos- 
ter Smith of Vanderbilt publicly de- 
plored the low standards for en- 
trance set by most colleges. He ad- 
mitted with shame the fact that 
Southern colleges were admitting 
boys who were not ready for fresh- 
man work in high school, and he 
urged the upbuilding of preparatory 
schools. Among other things he 
said: 

Mushroom colleges continue to spring 
up in the older states as well as in the 
new, and get indorsements from church 
conferences, synods, and conventions as 
easily as they obtain charters from state 
legislatures. They are the greatest ene- 
mies of all true culture, hindrances alike 
to thorough college work and good pre- 
paratory training. There has been, how- 
ever, a distinct gain in schoolwork in some 
sections at least. A few good schools, 
whose avowed object is preparation for 
college, have succeeded wonderfully 
The credit for the happy change in the 
matter of preparatory training is largely 
due to the example and phenomenal suc- 
cess of the great Webb School, now at 
Bell Buckle, Tennessee." 


Mr. Smith asked twenty leading 
college professors in the South for 
their reactions to the work done by 
college students, and all of them 
agreed that the preparation before 
the Civil War had been better than 
afterwards, due to the fact that the 
competition among colleges for stu- 
dents kept the standards low. They 
all agreed that the preparatory 
schools must enforce high standards. 


There is a growing conviction that 
fitting schools of the high order are as 
necessary as_ colleges.... The Webb 
School, recognized as the leading fitting 
school in Tennessee, is every year crowd- 
ed with students from all parts of the 
South, and sometimes rejects in one year 
applicants enough to fill another school.’ 


Another article written by Mr. 
Smith states that the Bingham School 
in North Carolina and its offspring, 
the Horner School in North Caro- 
lina and the Webb School in Ten- 


*Smith, C. F.: “Southern Colleges and 
Schools.” Univ. Press, 1891. 
“Ibid. 


nessee, were the only good schools 
in the South outside of the State of 
Virginia. 

So we see that it took real grit for 
the Webb brothers to stick to high 
standards at first, because most 
schools opened their doors to boys 
in knee breeches in every state of 
preparation. Yet the standards of 
scholarship demanded by “Old 
Sawney” in those early days were 
exceptionally high, and as the years 
have passed the progress of the 
school is evidence of its increasingly 
high standards. From the first Webb 
School offered thorough courses in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics to- 
gether with one year of French and 
three years of English. Today, the 
school offers five courses in English, 
two years of French or German, four 
years of history, and two years of 
science in addition to the courses in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. This 
thorough preparation of his boys for 
college made “Old Sawney” a mem- 
ber of one of the South’s greatest 
educational triumvirates ; it consisted 
of Colonel Bingham, Rome Horner, 
and Sawney Webb. 

After he began his teaching career, 
Sawney Webb received an A.B. de- 
gree by courtesy from the University 
of North Carolina. He then won his 
M.A. degree by correspondence 
courses and examination. As _ the 
years passed, Webb School became 
the lengthened shadow of the per- 
sonality of its great organizer, and 
the school became known far and 
wide as “Old Sawney’s.” 

Sawney’s school had one purpose and 
only one: to give a boy mental training 
and discipline which comes from a reason- 
able and fairly exact mastery of the hu- 
manistic subjects, especially Greek, Latin, 
English, and mathematics. With such 
mastery must come also development of 
character, and evolution not merely of boy 
into man, but boy into gentleman, in the 
old and best sense of the word; but even 
this development was by its very nature 
incidental. The boy could be encouraged 
to build and strengthen character, but no 
man can build it for him. The primary 
purpose of education was to infuse in boys 
a love of learning, to permeate their lives 


as well as their minds with the nobility 
and grandeur of classic literature.” 


There are some reasons why this 
boys’ preparatory school has had and 
is continuing to have a very great 
influence in Southern education. The 
main one is that since its organiza- 
tion in 1870 it has been directed by 


“Parks, E. W.: op. cit., p. 46. 
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men with great personalities. W. R. 
Webb, Jr., says: 

To understand my father’s ideals of 
education it is necessary to state right at 
the beginning that he believed and believed 
strongly that next to a live boy the most 
important thing in the educative process 
was a live teacher. He said, “I was the 
most fortunate of boys; for I never had 
an inferior teacher in my life.”™ 

* 
The Hot Lunch Program 
(Continued from page twenty-five) 
of their canned foods choice cans of 
chicken, vegetables, and fruits, and 
doctors and lawyers have made regu- 
lar remittances in cash. All this aid 
came after the project was started. 
In the beginning, the children them- 
selves brought whatever their pan- 
tries afforded—a single potato, a 
tomato, a loaf of homemade bread, 
and placed it on the table by the door. 
Those who came without donations 
did so without being observed, and 
those who brought their daily con- 
tributions did so without ostentation. 

In getting the project started there 
was much to be done. Few schools 
had suitable quarters, some had only 
a corner of a room partitioned with 
curtains. But to the credit of busi- 
ness men, many dealers in building 
supplies sent out lumber, nails, 
hinges, and paint. Often the WPA 
women and teachers put up shelves, 
but usually carpenters and_ school 
patrons aided in the erection of 
kitchens. Then came other gifts— 
stoves, skillets, pans, cutlery, and 
chinaware. Many P.-T. A. groups 
aid the WPA women by giving 
bazaars, box suppers, and ice cream 
festivals in order to raise money to 
carry on the work. There is no way 
at this time to even estimate the 
magnitude of their contributions. 

Women Do the Work 

During the summer of 1937 the 
WPA women worked in the gardens, 
and, as the vegetables ripened, food- 
stuffs were canned for use during the 
fall and winter. “As an outstanding 
example of the type and amount of 
work done, one enthusiastic worker 
in Henry County started on July 6 
by plowing the ground herself. She 
planted a garden and cultivated it 
during the growing season. Then she 
gathered the vegetables and, at the 
end of September, had canned more 
than 1,100 cans. In addition she had 

“Webb, W. R.: “My Father and His 


Ideals of Education.” Unpublished man- 
uscript, p. 1. 





provided large amounts of dried 
fruits and vegetables.” 

The report of Mrs. Coppedge 
shows that during the summer of 
1937 a total of 369,186 cans of food 
had been canned in Tennessee. In 
addition 75,815 pounds of dried 
fruits and vegetables had been pro- 
vided. During the growing season 
the WPA women had cultivated a 
total of 591 acres of gardens. 

With the results already achieved 
as an example and with the child 
appeal as a motive, a movement is 
already under way in many counties 
to continue the program after the 
WPA ceases to operate. This is an 
added indication that the hot lunches 
have made a hit—a ten-strike with 
the public. 


Does the Average Teacher 
(Continued from page twenty-six) 

“These conceptions have been 
built up gradually in the course of 
time. Some date far back; others 
are of more recent origin. We keep 
the peace through a process of com- 
partmentalization. If, however, we 
concede that traditional patterns have 
obviously proved themselves unequal 
to the strain of modern conditions, 
then the primary task for confusions 
which exist at present among pat- 
terns. Such reconstruction is the 
road to a philosophy of life and 
philosophy of education. In terms 
of this need the average teacher has 
neither a philosophy of education nor 
a point of view.” 

A statement that does not fully 
agree with the above answers is the 
one of Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick which 
follows: “I think it is fair to say 
that every one has a more or less 
unified point of view and for some 
purpose this may be called a philoso- 
phy of education. It is, however, 
true that most people have not 
thought through their educational 
outlook sufficiently well to hold it as 
a conscious organized philosophy.” 

I cannot question the sincerity of 
the distinguished educators whose 
opinions differ from mine. I realize 
that theirs are more objective and 
scientific than my own, although I 
will not admit that the problem has 
been settled. I feel that these fine 
opinions offer a challenge to the aver- 
age teacher to build a philosophy of 
education. 


Ninth Gorgas Essay 
Contest Announced 


Announcement of the Ninth Gor- 
gas Memorial Essay Contest has been 
made by Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute. The 
subject assigned for this year is “The 
Achievements of William Crawford 
Gorgas and Their Relation to Our 
Health.” Schools throughout the 
country have been invited to enroll. 
Participation is restricted to students 
in the third and fourth years of high 
school. The contest will close on 
January 21, 1938. These essay con- 
tests have become an annual feature 
of the program of education for bet- 
ter personal health carried on by the 
institute. 

For the best essay written in each 
school, a bronze Gorgas medal will 
be awarded, and the student so hon- 
ored will represent his school in the 
state competition. A prize of ten 
dollars in cash will be given for the 
best essay in each state. The judges 
will be state officials, the state health 
officer, state superintendent of 
schools, and the secretary of state. 
The first national prize will be five 
hundred dollars in cash with a travel- 
ing expense allowance of two hun- 
dred dollars for a trip to Washington 
to receive the prize. The second na- 
tional prize will be one hundred and 
fifty dollars and the third prize fifty 
dollars. Complete details of the con- 
test may be obtained from the insti- 
tute’s office at 1835 Eye Street, 
Washington. e 


Books for Older Boys and Girls from 
Twelve to Seventeen 

Pecos Bill, by James Cloyd Bowman. 
Whitman. $2.50. Tall tales of America’s 
Paul Bunyan among cowboys. 

Wind of the Vikings, by Maribelle Cor- 
mack. Appleton-Century. $2.00. A well- 
told adventurous story based on personal 
knowledge of the Orkney Isles. It tells of 
island life and of historic discoveries 
prompted by curiosity born of knowledge 
of Viking lore. ; 

Pigeon Post, by Arthur Ransom. Lip- 
pincott. $2.00. The group of English boys 
and girls previously met in Swallows and 
Amazons spend a summer vacation camp- 
ing out and investigating old mine work- 
ings with high hopes of finding gold. This 
book received the Library Association Car- 
negie Medal. The award similar to the 
American Newbery Medal was first given 
this year. 

Bright Island, by Mabel Louise Robin- 
son. Random House. $2.00. A girl who 
had always lived on a small island off the 
coast of Maine has her first mainland ex- 
perience in a small coeducational school. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


New Books and Materials Received 
|. Primary Grades 

The Story Book of Nick and Dick, 
by Arthur I. Gates, Franklin T. 
Baker, and Celeste Peardon. Mac- 
millan Co. $0.80. 

A second reader designed to go 
with the primer and first reader of 
the Good-Companion Reader Series. 
Our Farm Babies and Other Farm 

Babies, by O. Stewart Hamer and 

Anna M. Hamer. McKnight and 

McKnight. Both $0.80. 

Supplementary readers for second 
and third-grade level. 

Saturday at the Park and A Visit to 
Grandmother, by Jeanette Smith. 
McKnight and McKnight. Both 
$0.44. 

Supplementary readers for the first 
grade written by a primary teacher. 
Il. Intermediate Grades 
It Happened in Australia and It Hap- 

pened in South America, by Leila 

Harris and Kilroy Harris. Mc- 

Knight and McKnight. Both $1.00. 

Interestingly written and illustrat- 
ed descriptions of these two lands for 
children of middle elementary grade 
maturity. 

Our Little Friends of China, by 
Frances Carpenter. American 
Book Co. 

“A boy and girl of a farm village 
in Central China are _ followed 
through their day-to-day activities 
during the four seasons.” 

The Story of Ancient Times, by C. 
H. McClure. Charles Scheck and 
W. W. Wright. Laidlaw Bros. 
This is the first of a series of social 

studies books for intermediate grade 

children. Abundantly illustrated in 
color. Treats of peoples from primi 
tive through Roman times. 

A Full-Grown Nation, by Edna Mc 
Guire. Macmillan Co. $1.28. 
The third volume in a series of his- 

tories for the elementary school. 

Maintains the same unique pictorial 

and illustrative features as were 

found in the two earlier volumes. 

Ways of Living in Many Lands, 
Where Our Ways of Living Came 
From, Living in the Age of Ma- 
chines, and Richer Ways of Living, 
by Howard E. Wilson, Florence 
H. Wilson, and Bessie P. Erb. 
American Book Co. 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
Professor of Education 

University of Chattanooga 


This series presents an abundance 
of material in the social studies for 
upper intermediate and junior high 
school children. It affords a compre- 
hensive understanding of human liv- 
ing conditions from historical, tech- 
nical, and esthetic points of view. 
This series is worthy of the consider- 
ation of all teachers interested in the 
social studies below the senior high 
school level. The four volumes con- 
tain over 2,000 pages of reading and 
illustrative material. 

Social Utility Arithmetic Book Two 
(for grade four) and Second Book 
(for grades five and six), by 
George D. Strayer and Clifford B. 
Upton. American Book Co. 
These texts are based on the in- 

creasing demand for arithmetic texts 

in which fewer basic topics are taught 
in the primary grades but are de- 
ferred to the intermediate levels. 

More than usual attention is given 

to socially useful material, reading 

vocabulary, training in problem solv- 
ing, and psychological problems of 
the learner. 


Ill. Secondary School 


As Others Like You, by Mar: 
B. Stephenson and Ruth L. Millett. 
McKnight and McKnight. Paper 
bound, 40 pp. Accompanied by an 
objective test on social usag 
A simply written booklet of eti- 
quette for junior high school pupils. 
Class Lessons in Singing, by Anne E, 
Pierce and Estelle Liebling. Sil- 
ver Burdett Co., 212 pp. $2.00 
This book is “designed for use in 
class instruction in singing in senior 
high school and college.” Contains 


approximately fifty illustrations of 

great singers, singing groups, or good 

singing position, also approximately 
thirty well-chosen songs much 

other miscellaneous practice and il- 

lustrative materials. Commended to 

the attention of all interested in high 
school or college singing. 

Business and Personal Typewrtting, 
by L. W. Korona and Clyde E. 
Rowe. Ginn and Co. 265 pp. 
$1.76. 


and 





An instructional manual providing 
an abundance of practice materials to 
cover all phases of learning to type. 


Talking Pictures — How They Are 


Made and How to Appreciate 
Them, by Barrett C. Kiesling. 
Johnson Publishing Co. 332 pp. 


This is an interesting description 
of the making of modern sound pic- 
tures. 

Realities of American Government, 
by Neal Doyle Houghton. Mac- 
millan Co. 789 pp. $1.80. 

This is a senior high school treat- 
ment of American government de- 
signed to acquaint pupils “not only 
with how their governments are sup- 
posed to operate but also how they 
do actually operate.” A comprehen- 
sive and carefully organized text. 


The United States of America, by 
C. H. McClure and W. H. Yar- 
brough. Laidlaw Brothers. 672 
pp. 

This is the last of a series, Our 
Developing Civilization. It an 
eight-unit treatment of historical ma- 
terials with an abundance of illustra- 


iS 


tions in color. 
( 1800- 


\meri- 


Native American Humor 
1900), by Walter Blair. 
can Book Co. 573 pp. 
This book will appeal to teachers 

of advanced high school English who 

are capable of forgetting their Eliza- 
bethan proprieties. The boys will 
enjoy it. 

Consumer Goods—H ow to Know and 
Use Them, by Edward Reich and 
Carlton Siegler. American Book 
Co. 526 pp. $1.96. 

This book deserves a place in the 
library of every home economics de- 
partment. 

School Auditorium Programs, by 
Pearl Julia Burke. Bechley-Cardy 
Co., Chicago. 247 pp. $1.50. 
This little volume contains a wealth 

of valuable suggestions for junior 

high schools which place much em- 
phasis on auditorium activities in 
the instructional program. 


IV. New Manuals and Workbooks 
Unit-Activity Reading Series Prac- 
tice Pad to be used with Jn City 
and Country, by Nila Blanton 
Smith. Silver Burdett Co. $0.32. 
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Workbook for The Development of 


America, by Fremont P. Wirth. 
American Book Co. 


A Teacher’s Guide to Barrows-Park- 
er United States and Canada geog- 
raphy, by Pearl Middlebrook. Sil- 
ver Burdett Co. $0.34. 


My Career Book, by Gideon L. 
Blough, to be used with the text- 
book Planning a Career. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 


Pupil’s Workbook of Directed Study 
to accompany (1) The Conquest 
of America and (2) Democracy 
Versus Dictatorship; The World 
Struggle, by Harold Rugg. Ginn 
and Co. Each $0.40. 


Students’ Objective-Test Manual to 
accompany Mussey’s A History of 
Our Country, by Howard C. Per- 
kins. Ginn and Co. $1.00. 


Workbook for Nyberg’s Survey of 
High School Mathematics, by J. A. 
Nyberg. American Book Co. 


Workbook to Practical Mathematics, 
by N. J. Lennes. Macmillan Co. 
$0.60. 


A first workbook Jolly Numbers, 
Book One, by Guy T. Buswell, 
Wm. A. Brownell, and Lenore 
John. $0.24; Book Two, $0.36; 
Teachers manuals for each book, 
$0.60. Ginn and Co. 


The Buckley-White Workbook Spel- 
lers for Grade 7 and Grade 8, by 
Horace Mann Buckley and Mar- 
garet White. American Book Co. 


Workbooks I and II for Technical 
Drawing for High Schools, by E. 
L. Williams and H. C. Spencer. 
The Macmillan Co. Each $0.96. 


Workbook in General Science, by 
Hanor A. Webb and Robert O. 
Beauchamp. D. Appleton-Century 
Co. $0.88. 


Workbook to General Science for 
Today, by R. K. Watkins and R. C. 
Bedell. The Macmillan Co. $0.60. 


General Shop Manuals: (1) Metal 
Work, by A. W. and K. L. Dragoo, 
$0.60; (2) Welding and Cutting, 
by R. F. Jennings, $0.54; (3) Elec- 
tricity, by A. W. and K. L. Dragoo, 
$0.60 ; and Woodworking, by V. C. 
Fryklund and A. J. La Berge, 
$0.72. McKnight and McKnight, 
publishers. 


Guided Activities in Senior Science, 
by G. L. Bush, T. W. Ptacek, and 


John Kovats. American Book Co. 
$0.48. 

Teachers Manuals for Fourth and 
Sixth Year Friendly Hour Read- 
ers, by U. W. Leavell, Mary 
Browning, and Mary Old. Ameri- 
can Book Co. Each $0.48. 

A Basic Primary Skills Workbook, 


by Harriet Binion and Alice 
Hartich. American Book Co. 
$0.28. 


Practice Activities in Junior English, 
Book One, by W. W. Hatfield and 
others. American Book Co. $0.32. 

The Mechanics of the Sentence, by 
Alice Hupp. American Book Co. 
$1.25. 

V. Professional 

The Rural Community and Its 
Schools, by Charles D. Lewis. 
American Book Co. 411 pp. 

A scholarly and comprehensive 
survey of current rural education 
problems. Written by our fellow 
Tennessean of the Murfreesboro 
State Teachers College. Commended 
to college classes in rural education, 
to county administrative authorities, 
and to rural school principals and 
teachers. 


The Changing Curriculum, Joint 
Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, N. E. A., and the Society 
for Curriculum Study. Henry 
Harap, chairman. 351 pp. $2.00. 
“The result of a thoroughgoing 

survey and analysis of recent re- 
search, educational trends, and cur- 
riculum practices made by ten out- 
standing authorities especially select- 
ed by the cooperating societies.” 

Measurement in Education, by Jacob 
S. Orleans. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 455 pp. $2.75. 

This “text takes as its starting 
point the functioning of the school 
and the needs for measurements in 
that functioning” rather than re- 
volving about standardized tests. 
Cooperative Administration and Su- 

pervision of the Teaching Person- 

nel, by Samuel E. Weber. Thomas 

Nelson and Sons. 383 pp. $3.00. 

This book aims “to accelerate the 
movement for the establishment of 
teaching as a real profession, . . . 
implying the formulation and obser- 
vation of academic and professional 
standards comparable to those now 
practiced by such professions as law, 
medicine, dentistry, and engineering.” 





The Management of Learning in the 
Elementary Schools, by Ernest W. 


Tiegs. Longmans, Green and Co. 

306 pp. $2.80. 

This reviewer subscribes to the 
blurb statement that “teachers in 
training and teachers in service will 
find this book both believable and 
strengthening.” It has a fine balance 
of basic theory and philosophy com- 
bined with ample concrete teaching 
help. 


The Motion Picture in Education and 
Teaching with Motion Pictures. 
Two booklets, 24 and 59 pp., of the 
American Council on Education 
Studies. $0.10 and $0.40. 

These are the first two of a series 
of booklets to be devoted to motion 
picture education. The second one, 
dealing with actual teaching prob- 
lems, contains valuable information 
and suggestions for any teacher or 
principal interested in this new in- 
structional aid. 


High School Teachers’ Methods, by 
Charles Elmer Holley. Garrard 
Press. 514 pp. $3.00. 

Organized around a series of prac- 
tical teaching problems, this text 
favors no particular isms but suc- 
ceeds commendably well in giving an 
up-to-date picture of the field of high 
school methodology. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School, by Robert L. 
Morton. Silver Burdett Co. 410 
pp. $2.40. 

This is an almost entirely new 
statement of arithmetic teaching 
problems by one who has for more 
than a decade been a_ recognized 
authority in this field. 


Better Primary Reading, by Clarence 
R. Stone. Webster Publishing Co. 
536 pp. 

A practical, scholarly, and thor- 
oughly modern treatment of primary 
reading by a recognized authority, 
for teachers and supervisors. Pro- 
gressive and creative, yet quite real- 
istic in dealing with actual problems 
encountered by the teacher. 


Elementary School Organization and 
Management, by J. H. Dougherty, 
F. H. Gorman, and C. A. Phillips. 
Macmillan Co. 453 pp. $2.25. 
An excellent text and manual for 

classes in elementary school adminis- 

tration or for new teachers in service. 
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Generous Expression in the Funds Supplied Through 
the Life Insurance He Left 
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Nashville, Tennessee 





Tune in Adventures That Made America 





Dramatic Scenes in American History Re-Enacted by Cast of Forty! 
WSM Every Monday 6:30 P.M. Central Time 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


WINTER QUARTER—1937 
JANUARY 3-MARCH 18 


George Peabody College for Teachers is a great modern institu- 
tion of research and higher learning that is devoting and is dedi- 
cated always to devote its entire interest and resources to the 
fundamental problems of public school education and to the 
training of public school leaders and the teachers of public 


school teachers. 


The Trained Teacher Will Surely 





Displace the Untrained Teacher 





WRITE THE REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUES 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


























WOOD AND CARPENTER: Modern Science 


Series—A National Leader on the State-Adopted List 


The following recommendation of the FIFTH YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE is now an accepted principle in courses of study of schools of every 
type of — “As rapidly as conditions warrant, science should be made a required 
subject in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years. 





Science for Grades Seven and Eight 


OUR ENVIRONMENT An Integrated Health and Science Series 
ITS RELATION 


a BOOK ONE: Our Environment; Its Relation to Us 
BOOK TWO: Our Environment; How We Adapt Our- 


selves to It 


Each Book Complete: Each volume is complete within 
itself and is used regularly independently of the other. 
Their materials of study are coordinated as members of a 
series, however. 


a) | y) Clee Demonstrations Optional: Discussions of all subjects are 
as pie IT complete. The experiments and demonstrations are for 
CARPENTER AND WOOD illustrative purposes. It is left wholly to the discretion of 

the teacher as to which ones, if any, are performed for 


demonstration or experiment. 


Health Objective: In the present new editions sufficient 

space is given to health study to obviate the necessity of 

=o separate courses. Here science rather than dogma is made 

[| =< > sea the guide. The What, the How, and the Why of science 
OUR ENVIRONMENT 7 give new meaning to the study of personal and community 


HOW WE USE 0 
9 -..CONTROLIT 22° health.® 


pe Science Discovery Book: This is the title of the attractive 
workbook that accompanies each volume. The keeping 
of an orderly notebook is a valuable procedure in any 
science course. The use of the workbook is entirely optional 
in this series, however, as all needed material is included 
in the textbook itself. 


Teacher Manuals: A complete teachers’ manual outlining 
the aims, objectives, and methods of study, as well as 
furnishing a key to all the exercises, accompanies each book. 


The books of the Our Environment Series have grown out of actual classroom experience and 
have a reputation for being easily taught under average school conditions. Special training in 
science on the part of the teacher is by no means a requirement for successful teaching of these 
elementary courses. 


Each of the books is a child’s book of science designed to furnish a sufficient fund of scientific 
information to help the young pupil interpret his environment and to attain a habit of clear 
thinking from cause to effect and from effect back to cause, admittedly a training becoming 
increasingly necessary in the complexities of modern civilization. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















